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ABSTRACT 

The World of Inquiry School (WOIS) derived its 
iiopetus from the wish to demonstrate that quality integrated urban 
education was both feasible and practical. The aim was to create a 
school in which the ethnic mix of the student body was a microcosm of 
the ethnic nix of the larger community. In addition, a new 
organizr^tional school system, modeled after the interest area format 
of informal British primary schools, was an integral part of the 
proposed educational plan. The school was funded as part of a larger 
federal project. Project UNIQUE, that was initiated by the 
Superintendent of the Rochester City Schools. The school was located 
in an inner city building in Rochester. The faculty was chosen for 
teaching skill, interest in innovative education, and for special 
knowledge and skills such as art, science, and manual arts. In 
planning the school, rooms were set aside as interest areas devoted 
to art, science, crafts, etc., but contained many other materials and 
activities as well, children were assigned to family rooms in the 
morning and were allowed to choose the interest area of their choice 
in the afternoon. A family room teacher is primarily responsible for 
the basic instruction in language arts skills and number skills. He 
individualizes instruction and keeps records of each pupil's progress 
in the major subject areas. (Author/JH) 
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Tliere are no standardized procedures for evaluating open 
education. Statistical comparisons are inadequate in terms of 
depicting the integrated aspects of an innovative school. Our 
evaluation was designed to measure specific areas » namely those 
areas that are traditionally thought to be important and measurable. 
We made no attempt at evaluating all aspects of the school, indeed 
as the evaluation progressed, we became aware of the face that we 
were looking at areas which should not be considered in isolation. 

t, }t ^® belief that the overall impact of attending the 

World of Inquiry School is greater than the sura of its many 
separate effects upon achievement and self. Unfortunately, our 
report speaks only to these part effects and not to the more general 
overriding effects. We could not measure nor predict the kind of 
people the World of Inquiry school graduates but we did have the 
Impression that society would approve of the way those graduates 
turned out. 
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Inctoductloa 



In the I960's travIiUonal Aroerici»n education was attacked 
and chaUeaeed on many fronts. The demise of progressive education 
in the early 1950 's bore witness to a new concern that the aim of 
education was to teach children how to think, and not how to be well 
adjusted, nie launching of the sputnik by the Soviets in 1957 added 
to the clamor of critics arguing that American education, particularly 
science education, had to be updated and modernized. The civil rights 
movement of the sixties added to the ferment by bringing the poor 
xjuality of urban education to the attention of the American people at 
large. And the women's rights movement added demands for quality day 
care and early education programs, Educational reform became the 
pedagogical passowrd of the seventies. 

It was in the context of those complex educational pressures 
that the World of Inquiry School (WOIS) was conceived and created. Its 
impetus came from the wish to demonstrate that quality integrated urban 
education was both feasible and practical. The aim was to create a 
school in which the ethnic mix of the student body was a microcosm of 
the ethnic mix of the larger conuBunity. But bringing children of diverse 
backgrounds together was only part of the project. In addition, a new 
organizational school system, modeled after the interest area format of 
informal British primary schools, was an integral part of the proposed 
educational plan. Tlie school was funded as part of a larger federal 
project. Project Unique, that was initiated by the then Superintendent o£ 
Ll»e Rochester City Schools, Herman Goldberg and his staff. Project Unique 
itself, was under the direction of William Young. 



The school was located la an Inner city buildins at 46 Moran 
Street in Rochester. The principal ot the school was. and Is, Williani 
Pufih. nie faculty was chosen for teaching skill, interest in innovative 
education and for special knowledge and skills such as art, science 
and raanual arts. In planning the school, roons were set aside as 
interest areas devoted to art, science, cr..fts, etc., but contained 
nuny other materials and activities as well. Children were assigned 
to family rooms in the morning and were allowed to choose the interest 
area of their choice in the afternoon. The school and its objectives 
arc well described in the article by Young, Pugh, Iman, and Ness 
(1969) ; 

"llie school is organized around the family rooms. There 
is a childhood unit with three and four year olds, four primary 
units with ages ranging from 5 through 8, four intermediate 
units for those 8 through 11, and a primary through inter- 
mediate unit with children 5 through 11. In addition , to 
the family units, there are interest areas in science, health, 
physical education, art, music, library and rraterial resources, 
social studies, and industri/al technology. Each center is 
staffed by a certified teacher who is sometimes assisted 
by a teacher aide and highly competent resource persons 
from the community. Tlie interest center staff is available 
to any child who wants to spend some time in the center. 
General Behavioral Objectives 

The child will demonstrate skills in: 

A. Effectively using and caring for instructional resources 
and media, 

> < . 
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B. Soir-ditectiou and self-discipline within a free 
cnvironmenc. 

C. Reading, writing, and arichmetic on standardized 
tests. 

D. Knowledge, thinkinc and understanding in areas and 
in ways specified by the teaching staff. 

E. Inquiry by: 

- defining and selecting areas of intercsc. 

- successfully completing some small tasks within 
these areas, 

- devising his own strategies for solving problems. 

- testing his hypothesis against reality. 

- experimenting and trying new approaches to reach a 
desired goal. 

- applying acquired skills to the solution of new 
problems, and discovering new ways to apply acquired 
skills. 

The child will demonstrate an attitude of: 

A. Interest in learning by: 

- high attendance record 

- participating in an increasing variety of experiences 
and content areas. 

- continuously progressing in skill development. 

- carrying on his learning activities outside of school. 

B. Love for himself by; 

- accepting and freely expressing emotions in socially 
acceptable ways. 

- resolving and/or coping with certain frustrations and 
difficulties. 

- seeking help when necessary 

- attempting tasks beyond his immediate ability but not 
beyond his possible reach. 

- independently selecting and rejecting experiences as 
part of his learning activity. 

C. Love for others by: 

- working with and aiding others regardless of differences. 

- meeting, seeing and interacting with persons of the 
community. 

- seeing information and experiences related to other 
cultures. 

- listening to and utilizing the ideas of others. 
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I'ho ccceher will enoblo che child uo nci.icvo. che objectives 

- providing a variety of experiences and a free environment. 

- diagnosing his needs and achievements and suggesting 
alternate activities. 

- interacting positively with the child, the parents, and 
the community; explaining and assisting the individual 
to understand our program. 

These general objectives are then refined and applied to 
specific areas. 

A family room teacher is primarily responsible for the 
basic instruction in language arts skills and number skills. 
He individualizes instruction and keeps records of each pupil's 
progress in the major subject areas. Preparation of a single 
lesson or assignment for use with the entire group is unlikely. 
Among the major innovations that are being intiJoduced is 
the use of "adjunct" faculty members. These are talented, 
though non-certified teachers from the community who are making 
a great contribution to the educational program. They are 
primarily used in interest areas with multi-aged and multi- 
ethnic groups with a wide range of ability. 

Tlie family room teacher works in a cooperative relation- 
ship with all staff member;^ and diagnoses and prescribes for 
the individual needs of the pupils. He also has the resfon- 
sibility for individual and group planning and guidance. Tlie 
family room teacher also provides for parent conferences to 
discuss and evaluate individual pupil growth and progress. 
At the time of the conference other materials related to the 



child'jj work or social developineni are dL-iciwsed with 
the parent. The family room teacher arranged for other 
specialists to be involved. 

Qvildren move freely throughout the school, from 
family room to InLerest areas and vice versa, both individ- 
ually and in groups to participate in a variety of activities. 

The general behavioral objectives are also applied in 
the interest areas. 

* V .... 

I ns t r uc t i onal Pro r.r am 

Art Interest Area - the aims and objectives for the 
art program are: 

- to stimulate through art an appetite for creativity 
as an enriching, integral part of the life of every 
human being. 

~ recognize that art on' the elementary school 

level primarily provides opportunities for independent 
thinking and that the end product is Only secondary. 

- to promote the sense of freedom with vhich every young 
child participates in art - unless stifled by the 
restrictive influences of adults, engendered by a 
lack of understanding of the child's point of view. 

- to encourage potentially artistic students to work in- 
depth in the areas of their selection. 

- to develop sensitive consumers of art. 
Technology Interest Area 

The aims and objectives for the program are: 

~ pupils are introduced to a variety of raw products, 
processes, tools and materials. They acquire an 
appreciation for the skill, ingenuity, patience and 
time required to produce a finished product. 

- pupils are given an objective media for expressing 
purposeful ideas and are helped to discover and to 

develop natural abilities. 

J.. ■ * 
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- pupils nro placed In a natural social situation 
through which certain caaractor traits can be observed 
and developed. 

- pupils are provided with worthwhile manipulative 
activities. 

llie pupils are able to work on individual projects 
of their own choice in any of the following areas; 

1. woodworking 6. electricity 

2. ceramics 7. photography 

3. metals 3. power 
J. graphic arts 9. welding 
5, plastics 

The prerequisite for individual projects is that each 
pupil roust have a plan before attempting a project in any 
area of the shop. The classroom teacher utilizes technology 
in order to: 

- add dimension to learning situations. 

- stimulate purposeful reading and accurate observation 
and encourage individual and group research. 

- add variety and interest to classwork. 

- provide an opportunity to apply principles of 
construction and design and to develop and encourage 
creativity. *• 

- provide additional channels to retention. 
Health Interest Areas 

The nurse-teacher: 

- provides first aide if necessary in case of accident 
or emergency. 

- provides services to teachers, recognizes health 
problems which may affect learning, socialization, 
etc. * 

- works with parents concerning children's health needs at 
all levels. 
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- work« wiLh chiianiii';-, di!icu:rt..ioii nroupu, contered 
around Lheir intcrosUc; , inqui ric^.-s, .rn.l qucsLions 
concernins their h»2alch. 

- provides macerials, books, films, etc., so to 
increase pupil's concern about good health, and 
thus be better able to assume responsibility for 
his health needs. 

Social Studies Interest Aroa 

Pupils come on an individual basis or with a family 
group . 

Social studies is the. study of people and their 
interaction. It includes what is often divided into 
sociology, economics, geography, psychology, anthropology, 
government and history. The social studies program is 
designed to prepare students to meet in a responsible 
manner, the challenges of an increasingly urban and culturally 
diverse environment. 

Since students are constantly engaged in social interaction, 
social leaTOing takes place continually in all parts of the 
school. All family unit groups spend some time working 
with social studies skills and concepts. 

As an interest area, individuals and groups come to 
explore topics and activities of particular interest. While 
this room serves as a base, roost of the group activities take 
place elsewhere in the school (particularly in the library 
and conference room), and on field trips in the coimunity. 
Community resources arc used extensively in an effort to 
be where the action is. 
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Social studios acti vi t* i^^c * i 

organisation of in for mat ion, rt^co-nUion of roI..tiom;hip, 
(interdependence, causality, etc.) generalization, application 
of generalizations, map skills, research skills, basic know- 
ledge of concepts and facts, value clarification, appreciation 
of cultural dlv-vaity and understanding of motivation of self 
and others. Basic concepts and skills are developed. 
_Science Interest Center 

Youngsters come on an unscheduled basis from family 
groups. 

The science program involves the family room as well 
as the interest centers. Ideally, the family room is the 
place where the initial interest originates. The science 
interest center serves as a supplement to the learning that 
takes place in the family room. Units have been taught in 
the family room including such topics as earthworms, batteries, 
bulbs, mold gardens, and kitchen physics. Since each child 
is equipped with his own materials, the units provide instant 
success for children and feedback for teachers to evaluate 
and coordinate the efforts of each child. Xl.e materials are 
a far cry from the traditional lecture-book oriented science 
materials. They also function as a springboard or interest 
for participation in the science interest center, a resource 
center where children can continue their classroom evoriencos, 
delve into previous work in depth, or explore new areas using 
more sophisticated equipment. 



Vhe sciancii inLerest cencer dIffox:;i Uirkodly frojii 
the orJinary scicmcc room in a tradmiunal school. Ic 
is a non-scheduled classroom in which a very few or very 
many children may be working at any one time and students 
representing the entire age spectrum may be working together. 
The physical plan of the center auy vary from week to week 
depending upon its utilization. At present, it is broken 
up into several areas which include the conference center, 
the zoo. the physics center, and the botany-geology center. 

Since children enter the science lab on a non-scheduled 
basis, they are free to experiment in any one of the centers 
and are only limited by the materials available in the room. 
More generally, the role of science is less to train young 
children to function as scientists than to acquaint them with 
ways of getting information and solving problems in all subject 
areas." 

Among ths many values represented in this school arrangejriont 
are the following. Adults trust children to. make decisions and choices 
regarding their own education. Secondly, education is experience based 
and children are given the opportunity to work at materials or activities 
for sufficient time to fully assimj.late them. Thirdly, teachers and 
children help create their own curriculum materials and are not bound 
to commercial kits. Fourth, the school is part of the community, 
rather than separate from it. Parents and adults with special skills 
and talents are always welcome. And the children frequently go into the 
community to visit stores, to study city government and to provide 
volunteer services to some good cause. 



WlK.i. soon in action, tlie r.cuool J ,.,,>rc..uc:, tho observer aa 
"nuuuuine", a.^. rcf loctiAg children and adult'. v;],o arc r.cJ f-di Vectcd 
and busy at work that they themselves have chosen. Although the 
children arc free to move about, there is no aimless wandering 
and when young people are moving t:hey always have a place to go. 
One gets the impression of freedom, of industry, of mutual respect 
and of joy and pleasure in what they are about. In this school, 
childhood is valued as an important period of life in its own right 
and not merely as a preparation for life as an adult. 

Over the years since its inception, the World of Inquiry 
has changed somewhat as a result of funding pressures (and admin- 
istrative shifts). Claserooms are somewhat larger and the ethnic 
mix is not as representative as it once was. But the organization 
and basic aiii^ of the school remain the same. And. to the observer, 
the school retains its hum of directed activity, meaningful work and 
pleasurable everyday school experience. 
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During Lhe fall of 19G8 nt tUc rc.-q^...L of i'rujcct Urn-quo, 
Dr. DaviU Elkiud, of the University of liochestcf's psycholofiy 
dcpartB^nt, was asked to conduce an evaluation of soine of the social 
consequences of attendance at the World of Inquiry School In 
conncoction with this project, a small pilot evaluation was under- 
laken. la the pilot study there were five children at each age 
•level from six years of age to eleven years of age from WOIS. A 
comparable nun^er of children of the same age distribution, attending 
the public schools and drawn from the WOIS waiting list were chosen 
as a control group. The children were matched for sex, age» and for 
the socioeconoraic status of their parents ( job, income or education) 
but not for achievement or school grade. Because of illness, invalid 
tests and the like, only 24 of the children in each group completed 
all testing. The children were examined on four types of social 
inoasures that were either adapted from existing tests or were constructed 
for this evaluation. Tne tests were: a Self Concept measure, a 
Creativity measure, a Need Achievement measure and a Social Attitude 
measure. 

As a result of the pilot evaluation and with tlve financial 
support of Project Unique, further investigations during the spring 
of 1969 were conducted by Dr. Elkind and his staff. Academic achicve- 
)ncnt as well as social aspects of behavior were examined. In order 
to assess acadeniic achievement, results from the Metropolitan Achieve- 
r..ont Tost Battery were tabulated for children ages six to eleven 
uttortding WOIS and compared with national non.13 for the school years 



}9oV-196t) and iy6li-1969. in adUicioa, ucoron wove labulaucd 

lor all clUldfun who took pre- and po«L-tc..ij, Lho Gnn.c moiii^uraG. 

During the last half oi! the 19 68-19 6y school year, three 
social measures were administered to a number of children. A 
iiocial Distance Scale was devised to assess racial attitudes in 
children. This measure was given to 20 WOIS children and 20 child- 
ren from the middle city. The children were matched for age and sex. 
The Self Concept Test which was used in the pilot evaluation, was 
.Hlnanlstcred to 132 students from WOIS. To study classroom atmos- 
phere, sixteen college students observed in 32 classrooms. Two 
observers sat in each classroon and used a check list to rate such 
beliaviors as teacher/student interactions. In addition, a well 
known Creativity Test (Wallach and Kogan, 1965) was used in the 
pilot evaluation. Due to the unexpected results obtained with this 
test, an additional study was conducted using WOIS children (Elkind, 
Poblinger, and Adler, 1970). 

At this point, a more elaborate design for the evaluation of 
WOIS for the scl)ool year 1969-1970 and for the future years was 
developed and subsequently carried out. It was decided to administer 
six social measures to 33 second and third grade children from WOIS 
and 33 second and third graders selected from WOIS waiting list. The 
children were matched insofar as possible for age, sex, socioeconomic 
t,tatus, family background and school achievement. The waiting list 
children were located in 26 different schools scattered throughout 
>ionroe County. 



Tlio followJng mu.-i.ji.rc£i wore .•ulr<viniMun-a: Vn-H Couco-.c, 
Achiovcnenc, Anxiety Scnlo , Cnv.Uvicy, Pupa ALiitudc .rnd 
-ocial Distance to the WOlS group and the waiting li^t group. In 
ndditlou» another evaluation procedure (constructed by the WOIS 
vvaluation team) was tried out with a larger population. 
procadure was an assessment oX classroom aLinosphere in WOIS as well 

in representacive classroonis in che inner city, middle eity, o^cer 
city and suburban schools. To assess academic achievement, results 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery were tabulated for all 
children in WOIS for the school year 1969-1970. All scores of 
children taking pre- and post-tests on the sai«e measures were tabulated, 
nu-ee year profiles of all children (regardless of age) who were in 
continuous attendance for the first three years that the school was 
operating, were also tabulated. Reports of these evaluations were 
submitted to Project Unique and the WOIS. 

It is important to point out that during the 1969-1970 school 
year, continued financial s.^pport for WOIS was in serious question. 
.Since support had to be sought elsewhere, a proposal was submitted to 
the National Science Foundation requesting assistance to help run the 
school and to continue the evaluation. Tlie proposal was funded in 
July, 1971. Because of the lateness of NSF funding, the evaluation 
team had to use its own financial resources to continue the evaluation 
during the spring of 1971. Again, the design of the previous year 
vas employed. Academic achievement was assessed by the Stanford 
Achievement Test administered to all children at WOIS. In addition. 
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two liocial ami ono. acaOumic i;-.eiriaro were ifivvn. Vho ino.'iSure;i 
.uhauutjccrod wore: Self Concept , T<.'ut M::ivLy viih o licscalo 
incXuUod and the Wide Range Achicvcniant Test. Due to attrition* the 
watched groups of children had decreased from 33 matched pairs to 
2i, mauchod pairs of WOIS and waiting list children. 

In order to validate and refine the tests constructed by 
ihn evaluation tunm, a research program was conducted during the suirmer 
of 1971. The program involved a day camp which ran for eight weeks 
with a different group of children each week. Most of the children 
were given tests such as the Pupil Attitude, Self Concept, Creativity 
nnd the Social Distance Scale. Since the same children were given all 
of the tests, it was possible to correlate the results and to validate 
Lhem against adjective check list data on the children collected by 
the day camp staff. 

Based upon the results from the sunmer camp, measures for 
Che 1971-1972 evaluation were chosen. In order to have some 
continuity in the evaluation, it was decided to continue with the 
ratched group of 24 subjects used in the previous evaluation (1970-1971). 

The matched groups of 24 subjects were given the following 
iiAjasures: Self Concept, Test /\nxiety. Creativity, Need Achievement, 
a revised Pupil Attitude, a revised Social Distance and the Wide Range 
Achicvcroent Test. All children at WOIS were given the Interest 
Inventory questionnaire and a Classroom Atmosphere and Day Objjervation 
iitudy was conducted on a larger population. 

In additon to testing the roatchod pairs, the Stanford 
Achievement Test was administered to all children in the WOIS and the 



rosuU« were co,«p^.rcd vith tno. nataonai non„s. Ono of t:i.c probleimj 
in tloaUiVB with achievemcvnt tesis a^c,s the i..c!; uh.-iL tlic schooU gnve 
aii-fcrcnt achievement tests in successive years. As one of the many 
possible solutions to this difficult problem, no one of which was 
onciroly satisfactory, th^ evaluation team statistician (Michael 
iUvulsou) dccidud to transform all achievaiacnt test scores into 
Px:rcentilc scores. This transformation made possible comparison of 
.tchievcmcnt test data of WOIS children. 

Another problem that arose in dealing with the achievement 
data was that the central administration recommended that tests be 
r,iven to cliildren based on their achievement level rather than on 
iheir grade level as specified in the testing manuals.'^ To deal with 
Lhis situation, the evaluation team retested every child at the WOIS 
who took an inappropriate level test. A conversion score was developed 
for the inappropriate level test score and compared to the score the 
child roceived when taking the correct level test for his grade level, 
iiiuce correlations between these two scores were quite high, it was 
iu^ciaed to use this conversion method for all future (out-of- level) 
,.chiovemcut testing. 

During this year an attempt was also made to locate children 
vho had participated in the WOIS evaluation, who had graduated and 
wca-e now attending junior high or high school in the Rochester area. 
•JVcnty-nine such graduiites were located and interviewed on a specially 
vlevised questionnaire. Tlie graduates were also tested on the folloving 
nonsures; Self Concept, Pupil Attitude, Test Anxiety and tlic V.'ide 



• A.'. nnifttored according to the principle "The Kight Toot for Vho 
Kir.iiL «'iii3d". 

0 



ulfiiculc aiHl tiiuM consuming, duo to the fact ci»;iL rcorg..r4 2.iuion 
of the city schools was then in progress. 

As the evaluation progressGd, the sample of matched children 
Alccrcasod sisnificantly due to children moving out of the area. 
Tiiijj reduced sample size created the possibility that some real 
Uiifcrcnces that might exist between the WOlS and control children 
would not bo large enough to be significant on a statistical basis. 
Accordingly, anew design was evolved for the 1972-1973 evaluation. 
A now sample of children was selected that included three groups , 
1) Eighty children who attended WOIS one year or more (Exi) , 2) Forty 
children who attended WOIS less than 1 year (Ex2) and 3) Eighty child- 
ren who had never attended VOIS but were on the waiting list (Cnt.). 
The groups were matched insofar as possible for age, sex, race and 
geographic location. The following measures were administered to 
395* children in the evaluation sample; Stanford Achievement test, 
interest Inventory, Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test, Creativity 
Test, Self Concept Test, Attitude Toward Teacher and Attitude Toward 
Sciiool (Stanford Achievement tests were also administered to nil the 
children at WOIS). During this time two separate validavion studies, 
one on self concept and one on social distance, were conducted with 
large non-WOIS groups of children. 

This brief overview of evaluation activity over a six year 
sp-m makes it clear that both the evaluation design and the incasurenv 
iatitrumcnts went through a constant process of revision and refinement 

* Kive children of the Exi group did not complete testing 



viuriuji Lho cValunLion period. Ti.o prica for Ll..>.u.. cl..-uiiiu.« vijs 

fioinc loss of comparability from year to ycsar. U^nu was gained was 
i..oro adequate instrumentation and sampling. The decision to change 
LUo dc'Ucn and instruments scorned the appropriate course to the 
evaluation tear., and it believes that the benefits gained outweigh 
uhe information that was lost. 
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Tivc prosontntion and incerpn'tal ion of c.(',lu'oven,ani: test data 
prasencs special problems. Some of these problems reside in the 
tests » some in the circumstances of testing and others in more 
nonoral considerations. It is necessary to look at each of these 
problems in turn. With regard to the tests, the problems are well 
known. 1^0 tost, particularly a group test, is free from ambiguities 
of wording or material. Any given child's performance may be as 
affected by a wrong approach or misunderstanding of directions as 
It is by absence of ability. In many ways the child is putting what 
he regards as the best answer against what the test maker regards 
as the best answer. Obviously, tests are not the only instruments 
that should be used to assess a child's performance or ability. 

Many circumstances affect a child's test performance. A 
teacher who is uninterested or hurried will have a different influence 
on the youngster than will a trained examiner who is willing to help 
With questions and to set an encouraging tone for the test situation. 
The child's willingness or unwillingness to leave an activity in 
order to be tested is another factor affecting test performance. 

One of the most important general factors to consider when 
looking at achievement test data is tlje "atmosphere" of the school. 
The WOIS appears to have suffered unusual fluctuations ranging from 
excitement and enthusi.ism in the beginning two years to an almost 
demoralized quality in the third year resulting fro.n continued un« 
certainty as to its future. Because of a cut in its funds, parts of 
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Lha proi;r..tn .is wcU as sta£f were clii:>i.,auoa. Ti.crc wa.s .-m undor- 
uLaudnblo change in the cmoclonnl climnte of Ll.o school whcu. staff 
members and students vere uncertain about their futures. It is 
difficult to assess such effects but surely they had an impact. 

Other problcnis such as the lack of comparability among tests 
and adnunistracion of inappropriate tests have already been discussed 
so, too, have the solutions the evaluation team arrived at for solving 
these problems. All of these circumstances should be used as 
cautions against taking the achievement data as the final word on 
the accomplishments of WOIS children. 

The achievement data will be presented in several ways. In 
particular. Tables 1 to 8 present three year profiles of achievement 
for the same group of children. Table 1, to illustrate, gives the 
three year profiles of children who entered the WOIS at the age of 
three and wno were in continuous attendance at the school for the 
first three years of the school's existence. Unfortunately, the 
same tests were not given at each age level, so comparisons have 
to be made in a gross quantitative sense because statistical tests 
are not really possible with these data. Perhaps a few examples 
will help to illustrate the problem. In Table 1, the mean IQ of 
the group on the Peabody is 81 in the fall of 1967 whereas it was 
117 in the spring of 1968. Does this mean that the group increased 
some 36 points in a year as a result of WOIS attendance? Probably 
not. First of all, the sample was extremely small. Secondly, three 
year old children with no former school experience are likely to be 



frighUMunl and in)ui>j U'd uad thxa bouno v.o rri j.xc on Uun'r 
t^st peri;or.i>anco. Part of the chnnaa in IQ ,,oorv. r.uiy n^^an cl.au 
children felt more coinforuable with themselves, with the school 
and with the tester after a year, and that they gave a better 
performance as a result. Accordincly, the change from a ii>can 
IQ of 81 to a mean IQ of 117 for the children is likely to 
reflect in part, at least, a change in performance due to an 
increased comfort in the testing situation. Some, but certainly 
not all of the 36 IQ point chaoge is thus attributable to WOIS 
attendance. The less dramatic change in the four year old group 
(Table 2) supports this interpretation since four year old children 
are likely to be a little more mature and less skittish than three 
year olds. Their performance was thus less depressed by the new 
situation than was true for the threes. Again, the difference is 
even less for the fives (Table 3). 

Although it is difficult to draw hard and fast conclusions 
from these data, some tentative generaliEations can be attempted, 
nrst of all, WOIS children as a group, during the first three years 
of the school's existence, were, almost without exception, performing 
above the national norms in standard intelligence and achievement 
tests. Secondly, the effect of WOIS attendance seems most pronounced 
if the children begin their attendance fairly early in their school 
career. That is to say, three years of WOIS attendance appears to 
be ir^re beneficial if it comes during kindergarten, first and second 
grade than if it comes later. Tliis conclusion is supported by the 



yoar by yoar analysis of adiieveiiicsnt daua proviMed in Tables 9 
tlvrougu K . 

If the results of the achievement test findings presented 
in Tables 1 though U are truly valid, then they are of considerable 
significance. They sucgGst. as Bloom's (1964) statistical 
analysis clearly indicates, that 507. of a child's standard of 
academic achievement is attained by third grade. Consequently, 
the implication is clear that attendance at the WOIS will be 
most beneficial to those children who can commence their education 
at that school or transfer to it before they reach third grade. 
But there are many unknowns. It is not possible to say, for 
example, what happens to a child who transfers out of the WOIS 
after three years of attendance. • 

During the first three years of the WOIS evaluation. 
Metropolitan Achievement Test Batteries, revised edition 1963, were 
used in addition to New York State Reading Test, Metropolitan 
Readiness and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test to assess academic 
achievement in the city school district. All scores were reported 
in grade level figures except for the Peabody and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests. In 1969, however, the Rochester School District 
chose the Stanford Achievement tests, revised edition 1964, for 
the purpose of assessing academic achievement for tlie succeeding 
three years (1970-1971, 1971-1972 and 1972-1973). 

Up until the end of the 1971 school year, tests at WOIS had 
been administered and scored by the teachers. Tlvis was very time 



.:on«ananr, nnU ofloU confu..ii)i> for tha U-a.-!...,-:. . uT.i r. a vi.d. uhc 

1971 school yenr, all adniini«cr.-vtion aiui acorii.s of arhicvcii.ont 
tests was supervised by the WOIS evaluation team. Also during 
this year, the City School District proposed that children be 
Slven tests commcins urate with their achievcir-cnc level, rather 
than thair age and grade level. This proposal, in itself, had 
soino merits since there was little knowledge to be gained by 
Siviug a child a test that was either below or above his capacities. 

As suggested briefly in the history, this procedure created 
great difficulties for the evaluation staff. One may assume that 
a child will score at approximately the same grade level regardless 
of what level test he or she takes. However, the child will not 
receive the same percentile score on different level tests. For 
example, a nine year old child, would usually be in the fourth 
grade and should be given a Stanford Intermediate I test. However, 
if the teacher felt that a particular nine year old child was 
performing at a third grade level this child would be given a 
Stanford Primary 11 test. Suppose the child received a raw score 
uT 30 which gave him a grade score of 4.4 and a percentile score of 
66. which meant he was performing better than 66% of the grade three 
population on which the test wa^ standardized. But \that did this 
moan in terms of his own age group? 

In order to deal with this particular problem, the evaluation 
staff attempted several different methods of converting out-of-loval 
test scores, one of which proved to be successful. During the sprin 
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of 1972 any djild who uook a ccst a Icve] i n.ipproprl.-.t.; for his 
or her afio luvel was eivt»n the appropri.vto Lo.it. A couveriiion 
percentile score was developed for the out-of-level test score 
aud compared to the percentile score the child received when 
takiivfi the correct level test fcrhis or her ago and grade level. 

llic correlation for (appropriate and inappropriate adnan- 
istration of) the Word Keaning section of the SAT was .96 and for 
Paragraph Meaning section of the SAT was .92. The actual cpnyarsion 
nicthod was as follows: If a child was given an out-of- level test, 
the grade score the child received on that test was used with the 
appropriate percentile tables for his or her age and grade level for 
the particular time of the year the test was administered. Using 
the previous example of a nine year old child performing at a third 
grade level who received a grade score of A. 4 on a SAT Primary IX 
and employing the end of the year norms for grade three, it was 
determined that he had attained a percentile score of 66. Using 
the method of conversion, devised for the evaluation, with grade 
four norms of the SAT Intermediate I test, resulted in the child 
attaining a percentile score of 38. 

In adopting this conversion method and the decision to use 
only percentile scores in order to compare different tests over a 
six year period, it was necessary to eliminate any comparison between 
WOIS and the rest of the City School District, since City School 
District data involved only grade scores. Table 15 shows the avera^ie 
percentile standing of all WOIS children tested each year from the 



orW73. I„o wOlS school pop«,»Uo« w« .„ ^.i^^" 

nor-a i„ ochlevo.,.„c during the firsc four years „Uh essentially 
the s^e distribution e.ch year. With the e>cception of the 1971- 
1972 year. WOIS pupils scored at least 5 points above the average 
on national normy. 

Another way to assess the aeade,.i.c benefits of attending the 
WOIS is to look at the changes in achievement over a period of ti:^ 
for particular children. Table 16 reports the „ean difference scores 
for the sa»e children who were tested in the two consecutive years 
shown under Change Period. As Table 16 indicates, there was a 
significant drop in achievement from 1970-1971 to 1971-1972 but a ' 
sicnificanc Increase from 1971-1972 to 1972-1973. Oddly enough, 
the increase in achievement coincides with an average Increase in 
Class size by 15 pupils between 1971-1972 and i972-1973 periods. 
This was produced by the reduction in nu„J.er of home classroom, 
and not by an increase in the number of children in the school. 

Like the data in Table 15. the findings reported in Table 16 
ere difficult to interpret. So many changes, problems and 
difficulties beset the school during the early 1970-6 that it is 
hard to say what happened when and what produced fluctuating 
achievement data. Up until 1971-1972, however, the achievement 

level of WOIS pupils was fsiriv ^t-^ui^ , 

1 HXJ.S was lairly stable and consistently above the 

average for national noruis. 
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Achievement TestiDg 3 Your UVulu 

^Squi^f in ?he"pS or'.6?'at'r^'' f '^"^^^ ^"^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

.f^o thi 'A^^ /I^^ ^ ^^^i^ 2£ Who in continuous att-n- 

.. .K . ior the 3 ycarc of the schools existence (Fall '67 - SpriL ^Ol lnri 
took ixll of the following te^tn) Mumber of chilcL^un « ^ ^ 



Vh<>n Te^jts Wore 
Given 


Test Administered 


Type of Score 


Results 


>a.U '67 


Peabody 
(Nursery) 
age 3 




Mean - 8I 


r.iU'inc '68 


Peabody 
(Kursexy) 
age 3 




Mean = II7 


Spring '69 


Peabody 
(Nursery) 
ace k 




Mean = II9 


Spring • 70 


Metro. Readiness 
(Kindergarten) 
age 5 


letter grade 


Mean = A* 



iridicatec "superior readiness status" for 1st grade work. 
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Kuan .National -Mora Percentiles on SttirKjiirdlzod 
Acr,1oviJi!)ent Tests, World of Inquiry Children 



^^^'"^ VERBAL TESTS ONLY 

« . 1 N_ 

^^^'^^ 61.62 120 

57.24 

^^7C-71 59.75 

^'^71-72 50.82 180 

19'/2-73 55.11 161 



Table 16 



Yearly Chanse In Achievemor.t Level of 
Individual World of Inquiry Children 

VER3AL DATA 



CH/viiCE PlRIOD 


H 


y.EAN CHANGE 


t 


1967-68 - 1968-69 


105 


- 2.25 


- 1.17 


liH.;;-o9 - 1969-70 


122 ' 


1.87 


1.21 


V.'f.ii-VO - 1970-71 


122 


- 1.74 


- 0.98 


li^7u-71 - 1971-72 


121 


- 7.64 


- 5.43*'* 


iU7";-72 - 1972-73 


100 


3. 09 


2. 68** 



P .05 
P .01 
P .001 



^-i. chilu's avernr,e yearly change is tha ^lope of tUo boai- flLL ing r.l:rai^ 
Jiut: t.o his avernac data for each year tesucd. ..Li.iJ. 
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A history of tlve WOIS evaluauion proccaures has been 
m-osonced in Sectiion 11 of this report. It will be seen that 
um\y of a particular year's evaluation procodurcs and results are 
interrelated with the procedures and results of the previous years 
and are so stated. At the same time, however, the ongoing evaluation 
reflected changes not only in the WOIS, but also in the procedures of 
ii»c evaluators. It is not possible, therefore, to compare one year 
precisely with any other year. Since there were and are no proven 
mot hods to evaluate innovative educational 'programs, there was a 
continuing attempt to develop such methods. In this section, the 
year by year findings of the eval'iation team are presented. At the 
end of each presentation a highlight of the year's findings are sum- 
ii«rized. 

Because many of the tests used in the evaluation were 
constructed or modified by the evaluation team, a complete dciicription 
of tliese tests is given in Section V. In the case of tests that were 
revised several times, the successive revisions are also described. 
On the other hand, commercially available tests are readily avnalab3e 
."ind familiar and so are not reproduced in this report. 
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The rc^port for 1968-a96v, as woli ... tl.u roporin for Uvc 
auccoodiag years. Is dividad into two parts: acadomic achievetr.ont 
...Hi a variety of non-academic or social n.OM..ureH. Academic 
udrL.vom.nt roBults arc ba.ed on standardi.:ed acnlev.n^ont tests 
iu-cscribed by the l^ocl.ester City School District. ll.e noa-acade.uic 
olXccts of WOIS attendance that were assessed in the 1968-1969 
-.•hool year ware social distance, self concept, classroom atmosphere 
.vnd creativity. A description of these measures of non-academic 
effects and their subsequent modifications is provided in Section V 
of this report, 

Acadeitiic Achievement 

A oh 1 e voTiion t Tas tin f > 

Academic achievement was measured by the Metropolitan Achieve- 
r.o«t Test batteries appropriate for ages six to eleven. For WOIS 
children a^icd six, seven and eight, their median grade equivalent fo 
^•.11 >IA1' categories was above test norms for that grade level, l^or 
WOIS cliildren age nine and above there were some areas where tl 
grade scores were below test norms. All of these results are «hov,n. 
in Table 17. 

Non- Acaderin c Kca s ures 

iv-icial Attitu dos 

To assess the effectiveness of WOIS racial integration, 
an attempt was made to develop an assessment of rcicinl attitudcvH in 
children. A pilot project, submitted to Project Unique in Janu-.ry, J 90r, 



r 



l\o ineclian 



or.i>l.>yoa two .va.urea. Ouc pm.cniud pirt.n.v.. of M,-., k .-uai whiLa 
childrca i,. various situaUon.. and the cUi hlron ww^av .vr.ked to tell 
«tori«« about what was happening in the pictures, stores were 
^^oorod for negative and positive^ racial attitudes. Another measure 
n.kod children to Unvv both a black and a white child, DrawingH wore 
v.Nnnvinod for such features as relative si.u and dot..l in each draw- 
uiR. There were no significant differences between WOlS children and 
the matched sample from Rochester Public Schools on any of these 
nie.u>ures , 

;;ocinl Distance 

A social distance measure was developed which is also described 
in greater detail in Section V. This involved placement of black and 
white male a.id female doll figures on a siiDulated playground in 
response to various situations described by the examiner. Distances 
between the figures were measured and the results are given in Table 18, 
The subjects were 20 WOlS and 20 children from the middle city, who 
were matched with the WOlS children for age and sex. Four ago groups 
irom 5 to 12 were represented and there were 12 black and 28 wliite 
clvildrcn, 

A statistical test for significance of the difference between 
tiio placeinonts of children attending the two schools on the thrcu. 
situations was not significant. However, this ,r..y have been due to 
i.he small size of the sample. Although the differences did not reach 
^statistical significance, they did suggest that WOlS's children pi..ced 
figures closer together than did middle city youngsters. 

/ • *^ > 
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c^-poi-ionce on children's fcolinfis of self worth, a self concept 
lueasurc was conscructed. This test is described in detail in 
iicction V, IJriofly, the tc^st involved AO .idjectivea , 20 of which 
nujuio.Mtod positive traiti. and 20 of wliicli ux^qqohu^^ negative traits. 
Thu iuUectivos wore read to 132 WOlS atudents grades K through 6. 
At the first readina the subjects were asked to say which adjectives 
described thonu^elves and at the second reading, they were asked which 
^uljectivcs described the person they would like to l^e. The results 
are presented in Tables 19 and 20. 

As Tables 19 and 20 show, there were no differences between 
the age groups or between the Puerto Mean, Black and White children 
with respect to their self image conceptions. For the majority of 
WOrs children, self concepts were quite high. This self concept test 
was used in all the succeeding years of the evaluation. 
tUnr. srooin Atn-.osphorG 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects of innovative 
oducational approaches is the atmosphere in the classroom. Atmosphere 
includes such things as the relationship of the teacher to the child, 
the degree of teacher- or child-initiated interactions, the attitude 
toward discussion on the part of the teacher, and similar concerns 
A full description of the classroom atmouphere study procedure is given in 
Section V. n.e aim of the study was to g.t sor.e insight into class- 
room atmosphere in outer city, middle city, and inner city .srhnols in 
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Oaca collcccad are presentud in Table 21. 

As Table 21 suBgCiSts, Lliere appear to be very renl differcvnces 
Inawet.n WOlS cla«sn.onu^ and uhose in other schools. Whnt the data 
^^u.r.2o.s«: that WOlS cblldren arc given cro.ter independence than in 
otiior schools. There is much less teacher/pupil interaccion (less 
pupil Uepender.ce) in the WOlS than in other schools and WOIS is also 
rated less authoritarian than other schools (this difference is stat- 
iucJcMlly oiiiniflcant). Tlio classroom observation procedure was 
continued into tlie 1969-1970 school year. 
Creatj vltv 

Three tests of creativity were used. Tliey are described in 
Section V. A preliminary and pilot study reported in January 1969. 
showed that control children scored higher on the creativity measures 
than did the WOlS children, both in the nur.ber of responses and the 
number of unique responses. However, further study revealed that: 
superiority of the control children in other schools was only appar^mt. 

"Creativity" nKjasures appear to be very much, influenced by 
Lhe ongoing activities interrupted by the tc;jt procedures. V.n.cn 
children were temporarily removed from an "uninteresting" activity 
lo wlvich they had to return, they g.^ve almost twice as .K.ny responses 
(or uniciue responses) than when they knew thuy would return to an 
"interesting" activity. This finding held .:K,uai3y true for boys nnd 
r.irlK, for children at different age levels r.ad for children n-om 
different ethnic groups (Elkind, et al, 1970). since WOIS chi.ldren 
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bo ivjv.rdou .Muwycl In .ore inu>r.. .Ur..; i 
school childfcu Uhoir p^rticipacion iu il.u^c activities could be 
v^xpoctcd to «dversclv affect thair p^^rformnc. on creativity r.eas;.res. 
Vuu evaluation tuum hoAtcvas this occount« for tho discrepancy between 
liu; WOlS and public school chiiaren. 
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inJPiL AGE GROUP 



7 



A."..' 9 



MEDIAN CMm-: EQUIVALENT 



Mci:ropo.1.i u.ni Aclu' cvcuicin t Tent 
Primary 1 Uauuery 

Word i:ii(vwltidge j 7 

Wo I'll 3-)j\scrimin>at ion ' , 1 

Ar i Chine uic ^'^ . 

Mccropollcon Achievement Tesc' 
Primary 11 Baucery 

Word Knowledge ^ q 

Word Bi a crimination c'l 1 

Kcadina I't^ II 

SpelHnr, . t 

1-anguago 

Arithmetic Coinputation 4*1 * 

Arithmetic Concepts and 

Problem Solving A. 3 * 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Elementary Battery 

Vs'ord Kwowledge 
Wo r d DJ i3 cr iinina c ion 

Koadlng f'^ 

sp^iiinu ^ g :; 

Arithmetic Computation /-i 2 

Arithmetic Concepts and 

Problem Solving 4.6 J^' 

Metropol J L.'in A.-liJc-vcm.-m; To.-it 
li I V iiiOn L .1 ry iki iiccy 

Vord Knowlcdi>e ..^ 
Wo rtl B i r. cr i minat i on r * . '. 



5.0 * 
5 .3 



• > . a. 



Si'cllliJK 
l.anir;un,';v' 

Arithmetic Computation '^'7) 
Ariii)i:;c;Li<: Coiict'pi!> .aHJ 

)'r«/l)lcn' .Solving q 



'■^ '-ii-nu.R modi.Hi r.ra.Ic> orjuivolont nhovo to«t norms 

i-^utt:;;:^- '^^'^'-^^^ ^^^^^^^ . ...... 

€0 



Results of AchJevGnienc ToBUinfi 
19 68-1969 



PHi'iL AOU CROUP 



'^'^^^^^ MEDIAN GliADE E.^UIVAU 



Metropolitan Achicvctnent Test 
3 ivtei'ir.Qdiate Batt ai'y 

Word Knowledge 
Koadlng 



MatropoHtan Achievement Test 
liiCfirmediate Battety 



Word Knowledge 
Reading 
Spelling 
Language 



nuUc-vtos mediijn grade equivalent abo 



6.5 * 



Si»«3.1ing ■ . . . f -0 ! 

Language 

Language Study Skills 
ArithmciCic Computation 
Arithmetic Concepts and 

Problem Solving a g 

Social Studiey Information 

Social Studies Skills ' n a ^ 

^^^^"^•^ 6:6 * 



6.0 * 

6.5 * 

6. A * 

5.0 



6.6 * 



7. A 
7.1 * 

7.3 * 

Language Study Skills ' j'l 
ArithHictic Computation 59 
Arithmetic Concepts and 

Problem Solving ^ ^ 

Social Studies Information y' -i w 

Social Studies Skills 
Science 



6.6 
7.0 * 



ve test norms 



>tuan SeparaUon DisLanccs (in incl.cs) for Two School, and 

for anroc SLinuilus Vnira 



PAIR 



SCHOOL 
WOIS lie 



lUack/black 4.38 

WlM.Cc/wiu.tC / 22 I nn 

Black/White 5^:3'^ ^-^^ 



for Blacks at' 
Two Schools and for Three Stimulus Pil^T" 



PAIR 



scnooL 

WOIS MC 



Black/black / 77 , 

Whltc/whicc t'oy 
Black/whice ^[^'^ ['^^^^ 



Mean Separation Distance (i„ inches) for v,n,jtes 
Schools and for Tivree Stimulurpi^r^ 



SCHOOL 

^"^^ WOIS Mc 

lUack/black / 24 m 

White/white 2:29 6'57 

Ulack/white ^J'; 3^;^^^ 
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hereon t: of ClrildrcM .vu Four Ap.o Lcvvlu \:ho Ch...d<od 
NGiiniive AdjccLivcj Abouc Tiicih:. elves 
1968-.1969 



No. of Ncf-ncavo 
A.ijocLivos Chucked 

0-5 

6-11 

12-20 



Age Group 



5-6 


7-B 


9-10 


11-12 


70.4 
26.0 
3 . 7 


76.5 

18.5 
5..> 


70. 3 
27.9 
2.7 


60.0 
26.7 
13.3 



Table ZO 

''"'"''"'wh! Ch^'r."^''^^ (PR), and Wlvite (W) Children 

Who Checked Negative Adjectives About Themselves 

1968-1969 



N>>. of Nogntivo 
Au^oc Lives Checked 



0-5 

6-11 

12-20 



PR 
(N=6) 


B 

(N-41) 


W 

(K=82) 


66.7 
16. 7 
16.7 


73. 3 
24.5 
2.5 


68.4 
25.7 
6.2 
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'''"''n>u^ Schotr"'' At^o.,!K.ro KnU.,. f„r 

1968-1969 



V.-OC 
VcMG 
»*flC 



19 
17 
13 
7 



OG 
MC 
IC 
WOlS 



8 
10 
5 
6 



Menu X'umb or of Poq'ir i'-i,« xr^ u u 

I"s.iLive Vf»rb mi^ntlons fhy 



OG 
MG 
IC 

WOIS 



5 
3 
3 

3 



OG 
MG 
. IC 
WOIS 



6 
5 
8 
2 



(.•=-•'0 of 1 CO 5. wuh low „u„l>or l„dlc.u„« g„,.or 

^ SrciLer encourafiemonc) 

2.24 
3.5 
1.84 



DC 
MC 
IC 
WOIS 



Ov: 
WOIS 



5(rx 

31Z 
64% 
7Z 



OG 
MG 
IG 

WOIS 



:m 

13% 
44% 



OG 
MC 
IC 
WOIS 



34^ 

31/: 
4i>;2 



'^ i 1 V > 



i^ui or Ci ty 
MidlUc City 
5niu>r City 
•'^^i'lcl of infjuii-y 
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FALL 1968 



1) Greatlvlcy (2) * 

2) Social ACLiUudc 

Subjects 

30 wOlS matched with 30 children from waitina list fcnt^ ■ — - 
IXiUa baaed on 24 niatched children. ^^^""S list (cnt) . 

Koaults 

I) Gontrol children had higher creativitv scorf.«i ** Ac i.vi . . 

^) no sca.iBUical di«er.„c'o bcve^a^oL' Ld ^nt'of ^rc^p " 



SPRING 1969 



Metis «res 



1) Self Concept 

2) Social Distance (1) * 
3; Glacsrooin Atniosphere 

Subjects 

1) 132 WOIS, K-6 

2) 20 WOiS. 20 n.iddle city children 
A schools, WOIS, IC, MC, OC 

Kcsults 



1) no statistical difference for age or race amon-^ WOTS chM.-.r 

2) no statistical difference between the 20 WOrr^/d , L 96 ' n 
children. '-"^ 20 radale city 

3) KOIS rated as less authoritarian 

^ nuii^urs indicate form of measure used Fnr j 

St.iastically sicnificant fuiLher detaiJs, see Saction V. 



1V69-1970 



Tim following is a summary and interj) relation of tcscing 
.lone in WOIS for the school year 1969-1970. The first section 
l^rioiMy prosontn acndeinic test findinfis. I'ha second section 
ao«ccil,eG the results of attitudinal, preference and personality 
tu...Liu8 on two groups of children. One group vns taken from the WOIS 
Pc.pulation. ll,e basis of selection was that all of their school 
oxporlence was in thlB .chool (sea page 67 for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the matching procedure). The other group consisted of children 
from the waiLins list of the school, who were matched with WOIS child- 
ren on a nuinber of variables that will be discussed later. 

Academic Achievement 

A cl 1 1 e ve mo n t To s c i" n 

Tlie performance of the children at WOIS on standardized 
.-.ohievement tests was above national norms as it was for the years 
.1067-1968 and 1968-1969. The mean percencile for WOIS children 
Le«tod in the 1969-1970 school year was 58,93. There was no 
.significant mean change for the same children tested in two 
consecutive years, 

Non-Acadomi c Measures 
Six tests to evaluate non-academic social aspects were 
individually administered to 33 second and third grade children 
from the WOIS nnd 33 second and third grade children selected from 
the wniS waiting list. I'he children were nv^tchod insofar na pc,..ibl.. 
'•or age, sex, socioeconomic status, family background and r.cl-.ool achieve 
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•• . cio.;criln'a ou p..8on 67 ^nW 68. Th., l:u...i-n vow fUvGn in two 
.individuv.l. .no««ion.s which lar.L.M] frum 15 lo 10 miniUt.!.. (Of 
noccssicy. aach chUd was tcstod Individually.) Durins the first 
Ko6«Sou. a Need Aciaovonidnt: measure, a Social ^seance Tost, md a 
rupIJ ALUtudc Scale wore administered. Thir, Cirat session of 
uv^ilnG rook place duriuc die late fall aud early vinter of the 1969- 
ry70 school year. During the second testing session, which took place 
burins the late winter and early sprine of. the saii,e year, a Test 
Anxiety Scale, a Self Concept nieasure and a Test of Creativity were 
ndmnistcred. All of the above «)easures are described in Section V. 

live tcstins was carried out in the above manner for a number 
of reasons. First of all, administration of all six tests during 
a r.ini>le session would have been too long and would have tired child- 
ren and deadened their interest. The tests were grouped so as to 
provide a variety of verbal and non-verbal activities at each sitting. 
As it was, the geographical separation of the control group children 
i^i.ulo even two testing sessions a time con..>.mi.ng propo«ition, but it 
W.-..S done to n.aximi;je the reliability and validity of the testing. 

In addition to the non-academic tests given to the WOIS and 
control children, one other evaluative procedure was used with a larger 
i>opulation. rnis evaluative procedure consisted of an assessment 
oi "classroom atmosphere" in the WOIS as well as in representative 
inner city, middle city, outer city and suburban schools. 
S i> c j a 1 D lis t n n c£ 

As described in Section V, the Social Di.t..nco scnle involved 
Lho use of black .nd white dolls in conjunction with a questioui,,. 
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Proeoaurc. 'rivc children w<m-u require^] to pinco ci.c dull. i„ various 
l>orMtion« rolaUvu to each other. Results of ih. ..ocial di,..t.nce 
tv^stins are shown in Tables 22, 23, 24, and 25. Table 22 shows the 
nui..bar of children who chose BB, BW, and \^ cornhlnetions for WOIS 
.-.ml control groups for three Age lovels. As indicated in Table 22, 
there were no wifinlficant dixferencos between WOIS and control 
iiroui^s in frequency or order of choice of BB, BW, and W figures. 

Table 23 shows the mean distance between pairs for the WOIS 
^uta control eroups for BB, BW, and WW pairs and second and third grade: 
vlLhin each group. At the second grade level the WOIS group placed 
U»e BW pair significantly farther apart than is true for second grade 
control group children. As shown in Table 24, this holds for the WOIS 
and control groups taken as a whole. Finally. Table 25 shows that 
there were no significant differences between boys and girls within or 
between the WOIS and control groups with respect to the separation 
distances for BB, BW, and WW pairs. 
Croat lyity 

•ilie Creativity Tost that was constructed for this evaluation 
by one of the evaluation team (Jerome Meyer) is described in Section V. 
As can be seen in Table 26, there were no significant differences 
between the WOIS and control groups with respect to their n-^ean 
c r e a t i vi ty s co r cs . 

A I'upil Attitude Scale was deviled vj.ich .'i««esr.ed children's 
n«r.ociations to school related words. Tl.is scale is described ^are 



.o.a «cor„ Uvu. venecua ..e cha<..s over.U .e„dc«c. .o .asodac. 
positive words to school rclatod itow. 

«.ulc. for U.. I.„pu Attitudo SoaXo oro pro«o„tcd 1„ 
-lUo 27. ... u,o.„ t).u t.,ae. t„a .ttitu.,o o. „ot>, «ro.ps toward 
-^i.ool U,c.„. ,»ore ..a-uivc i..cre.»i„, i„,,„,,,„^,^ ^„„„^,,^ 

U'OX. bo.s wore sisniacoatay ..re positive towards school than either 

.-0 noontivo towards school than girls. «.se results suggest that 
-.S ho.s real diCrerencl, towards school than ho.s in other school 

aivis Scale was taken from Sarason ( iqaa i T^ ^ • . 

V lyso;. It was administered 
reading the Sarason questionnaire to 33 WOIS and 

. ° ^^^S 33 control children. 

(A copy of the test is provided in Section c 

aea m Section V) . Some of the questions 
-corned a,.,«, ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

^."e results in .able 28 show, there w.s no sieniHcant dir^erence 
» Solf Goncppt 

xae sa,„e self concept «asure as described m Section V ,,„„ 
..--loned in the evaluation for 1968-69 was sivon to the WOIS children 

«i'id to the control group. Table 9o ^. 

b up. Table 29 shows that the control croup 

i-aildren tended to describe themselves in a n... . • • 

i-4.xvco xn a wore positive li;.l,j: tli.-u) 



.Ma tiic wots alKi hlron. Tl.c dirroronca w.'..,, ].ow.v.m^ « La lLm icnlly 
.•^iliuiticnuL. NoucU)ulo^«,tha trend did «truiU3 vnoujih to explore 

it in a little more detail. First of all, this was the second time 
tlio WOIS cliildreii wore givon the tost and there scen..id to be a 8onon.l 
downward trend in «e3f concept acoroii between the first and second 
toHLine:.. Tiu« 1« uhown in Tables 30 and 31. The second tiir^. cliildren 
.vecnned to describe themselves less positively than the first time they 
were exposed to the test. 

Of additional interest is the material presented in Table 32 
und which .rhows the correlation between Test Anxiety and Self Concept 
.•scores. Althoueh there was a significant relation between self concept 
.-.nd anxiety in the control group, no such relationship was fovmd for 
the WOIS children. Tlvis suggests a hypothesis that requires further 
testing; namely, that children who present theiaselves in the most 
positive light do 80 defensively, and are more anxious than children 
x;ho can accept the less positive features of their behavior and 
..ppvnrance. 

Eight classrooms in four schools (nn inner city, middle city, 
outer city and suburban) as well as the WOIS were visited on three 
.separate occasions. Each classroom was independently rated by iwo 
observers. 'Jliere were 20 observeru in aU, four to each r.d-.ooI. TIk-. 
uhservers were interested in several aspects of the classroom. .;it.u.Lioa 
a.ivlnr, to do with teacher and child interactions such at. tiie rulativu 
.nunmt of teacher-initiated activity as coirparod to child-in: li.ird 
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i'or avu «el,ool» and r.avo.i c;.i.o,iori,.;, nro ulvc ., in Y,,l.lu 33. 

The results ara aimilar to rlvo«e found i« the pilot stiidy 
of 1968.1969. Ab in that study, WOlS toacharj^ vcro found to ba the 
'.''•>r.t dou.ocr,-vUc and ...noni.; tliu n.oat supporuiva. WOlS tanchor.s wcro 
.n.so l..a,st diroctivc of pupil nctlvity and the ..u.hc encouraging of 
^.oJf initiatod activity. 1M«, of course, was to be expected and 
^^.cgo«ts Lhat WOlS teachers were puttins Into practice the philosophy 
of education set forth in the schools alms and objectives. 
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KSr con AVMUBLE , 

As of SopuonJ^cr 1969, 35 chiiaren could l.c iuentiaed as 
iKivlna started their school experience <K or 1st grade) at the World 
of hnuUy nnxl hnving been in continuous attendance for the 2 years 
Iha r.diool oKi«teil. 

Data in-occssinB cards ware made up on each of these children 
iiHtins tlieir naiues, .nddress, hirthdate, home school, sex, race, 
Boosraphic location, ^ and economic level. ^ 

Potential control children were all the second and third grade 
.•.so children on the waitine list - new applicants were added in the 
fall of 1969. This gi^oup consisted of 221 children. 

Despite the small bank of controls, 15 children were matched 
on all variables, and 15 were matched* on all but one variable, 11 of 
these were mismatched on sex, 2 were not matched on race and 2 not on 
ittcomo, of the 3 ndsmtched on 2 variables, 2 were not matched on sex 
.ind race, and the remaining one was not matched on geographic location 
of their schools (Middle City, WOIS, as opposed to Outer City - control 
.avd level 2 economic level - WOIS and level 3 - control) . 

The 33 control children attended 26 schools in Monroe County, 
tihc schools were distributed as follows: 

6 scIiooIh were Inner city public schooli; 

5 schools were Middle city public schools 

6 schools were Outer city public schools 

^ ^:;!r"''',''''\'? <Ic=ci.drd I>y c.vi.or,o.-r/,.Lj..„ of ih.-. ncir.i.hnrl.Mo-l 

school which Lhe child would have auton<;cMi a« ac ucn„I„c.l by • • d 
Inner, Middle, Outer, Suburban, (WOIS li.st). ^ " 

^ ^^^^^ ^or .-.dnUt.'.ncc.j Lovol. -i « 0 - f./, " 
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oac in tlic Outci* city and xma :h\ buburbi^i) 
2 were private schools 
AU cliUdrcn wcru LcBtc.d on two separate occnsions 3 or 4 aoivths apnrt. 
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Table 22 



SoGial l)iBtQJice 
1969-1970 



lili, bW, and IVW Coiiibinations on l«t, 2iid and 3rd Ti-ial« 



GrouT) , 







WOIS 






Control, 






BB 


BW 




BB 


BW 


W 


Trial 1 


2 


7 


2k 


k 


5 




Trial 2 


5 


10 


18 


9 


17 


7 


Trial 3 


9 


10 


Ih 


Ik 


6 


13 


Total 


16 


27 


56 


27 


28 





Tuble 23 

Socira nictmoo 
1969-1970 

Ko«n Distimcos Bucwo^n Flj^uros for IWo Grade Levels 

und IVo Groups 
WOlS .ii\d cGivurol 



Grade 2 



WOiS 

Group 
n =■ 18 


(iifi'crcnce 


1 

Control : 
Group ; 

n 18 5 


. wois 
Group 

n = 17 


dif f- -rence 


Coaxrc 
Grouj. 

n « 1 




I X ^. 2.376 


.786 


X « 3.162 


f « 9.765 


5.51*5 


X « htZ 




X - 6.637 


3.035* 


X « 3.602 1 


X = 1*.886 


1.075 


X « 3,6 




X « 1|.)V36 


.360 




X « 2.77^ 


.188 


X « 2.C 


V 1^4. 


rj cant at the .05 level. 
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Social Distance 
1969-1970 
Mean Dlatances Between Figures for 
Two Groups and for Tnree Pairs 





WOX® Group 
(n - 35) 


dlfferencs 


Control Group 
(n - 35) 


BB 


X - 6.722 


1.751 


X - k.9Il 


BW 


X - 5.895 


2.178* 


3c - 3.717 


WW 


X » 3.520 


.^55 


X « 3.975 



♦Significant at .05 level. 
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Table 25 

Social Distance 
1969-1970 

Mean Distances Between Flsures Chosen 
by Boys and Girls for Two Groups and Tlvree Pairs 





Males 




Feniales 




WOIS 
Group 




Control 
Group 


WOIS . 
Group 


r 


Con 
Gr 




n - 15 


difference 


n « 18 


n » 2£ 


difference 






X = 6.260 


2.760 


X « 3.500 


X « 7.133 




X « 


m 


X = 5.975 


1.980 


X = 3.995 


X = 5.807 


2,206 


X « ' 


Vi7 ^ 


X = l^.l78 


.300 


X » 1| . U78 


X « 2.kkk 


.913 


X = 
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Mean Creativity Kcorou for W(/i^; „ml Coatrol Crouv 



oups 



and for female and Male Sub^jects 
1969-1970 



WIS Group 

2nd M:* T = I73 gnd F: T « 270 

I = 9 N = 9 

X - 19.222 X « 30.000 

3rd M: T - 266 fs T - 2XJ* 

N - 9 ' N * 6 

x « 29.555 • 5c - 35.666 



Control Group 

2nd M: T ^ I37 2nd F: T - 192 
N«9 N=9 
X - 15.222 J = 21.333 

3rd M: T = 268 3rd F: T - 232 
H 9 N = 6 

X = 29.777 X - 38.666 



M.: T = 1+39 
N = 18 

X « 21+.388 

Mj,: T = i405 
N = 18 

X = 22.500 



N 
X 

T 

2 

X 



= 15 

^ 32.266 

= k2k 
= 15 
= 28.266 



|n|M = 2nd grade males 2nd y := 2nd crade fcnalec 

,2ld_M = 3rd grade males 3rd ? = 3rd crade females 

\ = WOIS males F = wnir ft-rnalci, 

Mq « Control males f^, = Control f^.iiales 
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Table 27 

Mean Pupil Attitude Scores for WOIS and Control Groups 
Por 2 Grade Levels and for Males and Females 

1969-1970 



GROUP 



WOIS 



Grade 2 
N-IS 



Grade 3 
N-15 



33.44 32. AO 



CONTROL 



Grade 2 
N-18 



Grade 3 
N-15 



32.83 30.866 



TOTAL 32.97 



TOTAL 31.94 



WOIS 



Males 



Females 
N»15 



33. A4* 32.40 



CONTROL 



Males 
N-18 

31.00 



Feniales 
N=15 

33.07 



* t - 2.352 significant at the .05 level 
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Table 28 

Mean Test Anxiety Scores* for WOIS and Control Groups 

1969-1970 



GROUP 



WOIS 



70.39 



CONTROL 



70.79 



^'percent of total anxiety items agreed to 
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« 

Piirciint of Positive Self Atljactlvu-s Ghuckod by 
WOZS and Control Grou;)a 

1969-1970 



CONTROL 

^^•SO 92.30 

t - 1.4A5 



Table 30 

Percent of Positive Self Descriptions by WOIS Group 
First and Second Testing 
1969-1970 



FIRST TESTING SECOND TESTING 

(Spring 1969) (spring 1970) 

88.8 

t - .634 



Table 31 



in the'Fa?^ of iQ^o'"''! Descriptions by New WOIS Children 

in the Fall of 1969 and on a Second Testing in the Spring of 1970 

(number ■ 99) 
1969-1970 



^Jf SF.GOXD TES'nr.G 

^^6»> (spring 1970) 

^^"^ 88.0 
t - -2.849* 



* Significant at ,05 level 



Table 32 

Correlation Between Test Anxiety and Self Concept 

1969-1970 



WOIS GROUP- 



Self Concept (%) Test Anxiety (X) 

T •■ 2930.0 X ■ 2339,0 



N - 33 



N - 33 



X- 88.79% X- 70.9;^ 

r - t.ll3 



CONTROL GROUP 



Self Concept (%) Test Anxiety (%) 

T - 3045.0 T » 2318.9 

N - 33 N » 33 

X- 92.27% X- 70.3% 

r - +.445* 



significant at .05 level 
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Koiin DiiTort nce of Teacher ininus 
chilli Iniii.itcd interactions. 

(All jJcUoolij had more teacher- 
InitiaLoU than child- initiated 

. intor;icci.,»ns. Tlie least 

ilifl'eroncc seems to Imply mora 
Cwo-w.iy ooiimiunlcation rather 

_ than onc-:;iUed communication) 

4o^n JJiu.,hor of Teacher Initiated 

InteractloJVG 



•loan Kuisbtir of Child Initiated 
l«coract.Iaa« 

fcan Dirforcnce of Positive 

Negative Verbalizations 

Mean Nuiaber of Positive 
Verbalizations (by teacher) 



Kciii Kui.i:)< r of r^gative 
V^rbali.-,icions (by teacher) 



Order of r:..-it to Least 
In»Uviuij£a Ilovcment (leaving 
and entoriivg the classroom) 

iius does not measure whole 
class i::ovo.3iGnt which is on 
5^*?./!:"*^*^*^''''0 in laany schools) 

loan lJui.,ljcr of Interactions 
bvJtwccn Cluldren 
(Tlie WOIS i« the only school 
where wc know for sure this 
activity i.v; encouraged) 



World of 
Inquiry 



2.239 



Surburban 



9.304 



7.065 



2.391 



4.043 



1.652 



LEAVE 
5.826 

ENTER 
6.913 



17.452 



3.31G 



Mean Nur..bcr of Children Not Paying 
Attention In^ Class 



652 



13.024 
9.714 
1.750 



4.417 
2.667 



LEAVE 
2.095 

ENTER 
4.625 



15.783 



Middle 
City 



Inner 
City 



4.125 : 7.688 



11.771 I 14.271 ' 

I t 

7.646 ; 6.583 i 



.614 i 

I 

I 

3.523 ! 

2.909 . 



LE/vVE 
1.261 

ENTER 
1.522 



.375 j 



2.354 



1.979 



LEAVE 
.979 

ENTER 
1.67 



13.792 ■ 13.125 



1.845 



1.875 



2.196 
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World of Inquiry 

Out or City 
Middle City 
livncr City 



1969-1970 



Percuntagua of. Teacliers ConsiUurud 



Denocratle 
A7.7X 
44.0% 
36.8% 
30. 5Z 
27.8% 



Authoritarian 
26.15% 
44.0% 
52.6% 
57.6% 
53.7% 



Laizzez Fa ire 
26,15% 
12.0% 
10.5% 
11.9% 
18.5% 



Mean Number for Encouragement - 
Discouragement of Discussion 



Encourage 

World of Inquiry 

Subucljv.n . 
Outer Cliy 
Middle Cicy 
Inner City 



1 2 3 4 5 

2.022 
2.5 
2. 727 
2.781 
2.896 



Discourage 



DO 
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Heasures 

1) Self Concept 

2) Creativity (2) * 

3) Need AdvievuuKint 

^) Social DIstaivce (1) ^ 

5) Pupil Attitude (1) 

6) Test Anxiety Scale 

7) Classrooffl Atmosphere 

Subjects 



1 through 6 33 second and third grade WOIS children matched with 

7\ c 1- , second and third grade children from the waitlne l•fQ^ 

7) 5 schools. WOIS, IC. MG, OC. and suburban waiting list. 



Hcsults 



no signlfacant difference between WOIS children and controls 
SoiS f frequency or order of choLe 

WOIS second grade children placed BW pairs farther apart than 
second grade control children.** 
5) WOIS boys more positive towards school.** 

7^ Zrff '^i''^'''' difference between WOIS children and control'^ 

loll ""-"/^"^o-ratic and supportive, least directive and 

^ost encouraging of self-initiated activity than teachers in 
comparison schools. ** . xn 

Coimncnts 

The correlation between anxiety and self concept scores was sirnificant 
for control children but not for WOIS children. signxficant 



* sef Section^^!'^ '^^^ ^^^'^^"^ 

** significant at ,05 level 



1970-1971 



The evaluation of WOIS for the school year 1970-1971 because 
of funding, vaa delayed and the evaluation team had to u«e its own 
lindted financial resources to bridge the funding gap. 

Acadeinic Achievement: 

Achievement Testin g 

As far as academic achievement on the part of WOIS was 
concerned, the student body, as a whole, was performing significantly 
above the national norms on standardized achievement tests. Their 
national norm percentile standing was 59.54 on all tests, and 59. 75 
on verbal tests alone. In addition, when the same children were tested 
m two consecutive years, there was no significant Increase or decrease 
in achievement scores and there was a mean change of less than 1% for 
all achievement test data. 

Non-Academic Measures 
In 1969-1970. 33 WOIS children, who had all of their forml 
schooling at WOlS were matched with a comparable group of children 
who..were on the waiting list but who were in the public schools (see 
Matching Procedure, pages 67 and 68). m the spring of 1971 as many 
of the children in each group as possible were located and tested on 
a limited battery of measures. Each child was tested indiviaually c.d 
most testing was completed in one session. Due to expected factors of 
attrition (family mobility) the sample decreased to 24 caildren in each 
group. Some rematching within the group occured but there ware no 
grosd mismatches # 



Tlio following monsuroB weit; ada.lnujten-^^ to hoih firoupa: 
Seif Concept* Test Anxiety (vith an c.inl>aclued lie acale), and tlia Wide 
lUnge Achleven^ent Test. As the results in Table 35 show, the two 
groups remined comparable not only with regard to non-academic factors 
but also with respect to academic achievement. There were, in effect, 
no significant differences between the two groups on any of the 
nicasures employed. Table 36 shows the various intercorrelations for 
the tests administered during this evaluation period. 

To assess possible differential success of WOIS children from 
different ethnic backgrounds, both the controls and WOIS group'were 
divided into subgroups of black, white and total non-white (including 
Spanish speaking and Oriental) children. The test performance means of 
these various groups are shown In Table 37. Results in Table 37 suggest 
that white WOIS children performed somewhat higher than white control 
children in reading and arithmetic, but that the two groups were roughly 
comparable on ,the other measures used. Tne reverse seemed to hold true 
for black WOIS students, who did soniewhat poorer on the reading, spelling, 
and arithmcitic achievement tests than did their controls in the public 
schools. The non-white WOIS children did not differ significantly 
from their non-white controls in the public schools. On the surface, 
the results from this year did not oveiwhelmingly support the hypothccjis 
that WOIS experience had more beneficial academic and non-ac^:de.Uc 
effects upon children than did public school experience. However, it 
is difficult to draw any conclusions from these data because of tha 
limited testing conducted. 



Tne lack of difforences b^tiwecvu tKe ia-Mci,.Yri ,,roup-3 i,ean 
that Buch iactoXB as parental asplratlouo and hone envlromncat are 
playing a oajor role In perforaance. Althoush home environn^nt is 
probably important, other hypotheses to account for the finding o£ no 
difference between WOIS and control children ehould be considered, 
rerhaps the WOIS students improved In areas of Independence and 
responsibility that were not assessed in the evaluation. If this 
was true and WOIS children .till mwxagad to kaap up acadaaically with 
children in the public schools, then this would be a significant 
finding. Breadth of development rather than speed of development, 
in the long run, might be the most significant factor in success as 
an adult. 

Very little time had been devoted to validation and refinement 
of measures used in the previous yearly evaluations. This was a • 
result of necessity rather than of design. During the Summer of 1971, 
the evaluation team conducted a research day camp in order to deal with 
this aspect of the evaluation. The camp offered parents a frac:, one 
week day camp for their children and in return they perirdttcd their 
children to be tested. The population was drawn from the Rochester 
Inner city and suburbs. Each week a mixed age group of children 
ranging from 4 to 9, partiC^ipated in the camp. The cap.:> ran for oi^-Ui: 
weeks an average of 15 children attended each week «o tluvt a^r^^lc 
of more than ICQ children was obtained over the whole period. Children 
of the appropriate age level were given tests such as the ?v..,:i /.cui.u.I^, 
Self Concept, Creativity and Social Distance Scale. T'.c .t.^euu;. ..nd 
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HtaXX w*orkinii with chililren ilKr. r-i-^ .s*. 

list oa oach child at the unU of tha t.cck, Vuiu uuJ.vc.lVc check- 
list was then used to validate the information gained by the teeta. 
Statistical analyais of these data was then carried out. 

Results showed that the self concept was an internally 
oonnistent test that correlated well with the ratings of the ol,serv.rs. 
'i'here was no significant relation of any of the self concept ite»s to 
ase, sex, or race. A high self concept score correlated negatively 
with anxiety as measured by the Test Anxiety scale (r - -.3862). A 
high self concept score also correlated negatively with creativity 
as measured by the Creativity scale (r - ^.3060). The Pupil Attitude 
Scale had no internal consistency and this version was eliminated 
in future evaluations. No definite conclusions were reached regarding 
the creativity test and further research on this measure was planned. 
The Social Distance measure was modified and it was decided that the 
test would be more effective if more realistic dolls were einployed. 
As a result of the summer work, it was possible to eliiaiuuLe go«,3 of 
the ambiguities and to refine the measures constructed by ti.u eval- 
uation team. In addition, the team reviewed the research literature 
in an attempt to find additional measures appropriate for the cvalu...ion. 

During the summer, a statistical progarm was uadertcken to 
convert all achievement data collected over the previous ycr/a inio 
percentile scores. This program was not an ideal solution to th. 
problem, but all other methods proved to be unsuccessful. Once tU.., 
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«f WOIS claidron wltk d.Udren in aCco.v,....c. i., Kocl.u.to^ Ci.y School, 
would be al«>»t ^aningless. AccordloeXy. thereafter, academic 
achievement of WOIS children «as always compared to national nor» 
and not to City School Discirict results. 
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Table 34 



Change in Achievement Level of, Individual WOIS Children 
for 1969-1970 and 1970-1971 



"^^ A V mAt DATA 

n mean t 

J n mean t 

c lange change 

122 -0.77 -0.41 .^^ 



Table 35 



Means and Standard Deviations of Vorld of Incuiry 
and Concrol Children 
Spring 1971 Testins 

(9-10 yr. old children) 



i^u'asure 



St j i; Concept (rw) 
Asixiecy Lie Scale 
Tcac Anxiety 

V.'ide Rnnge Achievement 
Reading 
Spelling 
Arichmetic 



World of Inquiry 



Mean 



31.2 
3.7 
20.5 



71.0 
52.8 
56.5 



S.D, 



5.01 
2.03 
5.75 



36.70 
30.70 
30.00 



Control 
n-24 



Mean 



32.5 
3.1 
17.4 



69.2 

55,9 
47.3 



SD 



5.12 
2.06 
6.51 



32,10 
31.50 
19.50 
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Cor r e 1 a t i o n s A mo j j 




in ly/l te&ciag; 








WOIS 


(upper) 


& Control 


(lower) 






Anxiety Lie 


Test Anxiety 


C 

*o 

o 
PS 

• 

u 

■< 


t: 

•H 

r-l 

«> 
(X, 

«a 
< 


4J 

< 
< 


Sell 


Concept 


0 . 30 
-0.09 


0.47 
-0.29 


-0.13 
-0.02 


0.10 
-0.07 


0.04 
-0.08 




* ly Lie 




0.71 
0.16 


0.16 
-0.21 


0,28 
-0.15 


0. 35 
-0.39 




Anxiety 






0.38 
0.18 


0.50 
0.39 


0.53 
0.28 


Ach. 










0.88 
0.83 

« 


0.78 
0.70 


Ach. 


■Spelling 










0.73 
0.74 
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Group 



Self 
Concepc 



Anxiety 
Lie 



Tout 



Wide- Range Achievemeut 



W- I v.'IiUi; 
Control U"uite 

•> 


. y 
32.2 


3.4 
2.7 


• 

.20.2 
18.3 


85.9 
75.7 


60.2 
60.7 


u-i r.i.u-k 

ConLtoi Itlack 


32.7 
33.6 


• 4.0 
4.0 


21.0 • 
16.3 


47.5 
63.0 


38.4 
51. 0 


Concrol NonWhite 


31.5 
33.3 


4.0 
3.9 


21.0 
15.5 


53.5 
56.4 


44.0 
46.4 



o4.2 
48.3 



42.8 
47.4 




47.4 
45.5 
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SPRING 1971 



1) Self Concept 

2) Test Anxiecy with lie Seal* 



Subjects 



1> and 2) 24 of the 33 matched children used ia 1969-1970 
evaluation.^ 



Results 

1) no significant difference between WOIS and control groups 

2) no significant difference between WOIS and control groups 

CoismenCs 

•A' population decreased due to attrition 



BEST copy flVAIUBU J vi-xw;: 



conauctoa by th. WOlS ova^tioa «:«■» ta tld. ,.«io<;. Ih..e l„volvad 
the administration . ecotins and tabulatioa of the academic achlevonent 
tests r^<,ui«d by the city school system, the tostms of 24 WOlS ar.d 
24 .^tchod public school pupils on a variety of ».asures. and the 
locntinB. iutervicwing and testing of graduates of WOIS. In addition 
to these activities, there was an attempt to study classroom atmosphere 
«na pupil activity In tha classrooia. 

Aca deml c Achievement 

Achievement Testin g; 

AS mentioned before, one of the continual problems in dealing 
with achieveraent test data was the fact that the city schools gave 
different tests in successive years (see Settion III for v^re specific 
information on achievement testing). In Table 38, the WOIS and national 
percentiles are given for the Stanford Achievement Test for 1971-1972. 
Although the WOIS population was superior to national norms in achieve- 
ment durms Che first four years (see Table 15) . the WOIS children's 
performance dropped to the national norm level in 1971-1972. 

The change in percentile standing from one year to the ne:>;t 
my be computed for any child tested in two consecutive years. Table 
39 containa the results of such an .analysis with appropriate u-ccsus. 
For the children who were tested both in 1970-1971 and 1971-1972 
there was a highly significant average drop of about 3 percentile poin.. 
from one year to the next, li.e analysis of chango for .he cecal ,..io<: 
(1967-1972) of WOIS school existence, included all children tu.tcd 
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quarter that of this y«ar'. drop (.a. T,.;,!. aC). vi.o „.t-. couid 
hardly be clearer: the overall decline In achievement for the five 
years was almost entirely due to the decline during this 1971-1972 



period. 



Ihe Now York State lust provided further evidence th.,t 1971-1972 
«as an unusual year for the WOlS. Ihe percentile rank of median raw 
scores on the New York State R«.dlng Test for the «OIS children in 
1971 dropped from the 1969 testing period..* One possibility for 'the 
drop in achievement was the influx of a great many teaching interns 
during the 1971-1972 year which may have, for one reason or another, 
Luerferred with the academic achievement of the children. It should 
also be borne 1„ mind that uncertainty as to the continuing existence 
of the WOlS during that tl« may have affected student and teacher 
»rale. Although it is not clear exactly what happened In 1971, it Is 
Clear that it was an unusual year and that children's performance during 
that year probably did not accurately reflect the conse,uenc.s of 
attendance at WOIS, 

The Wide Range Achievement Test was administered in two separate 
years to WOlS and control groups consisting of 2« matched p.irs of 
children. In both years the WOlS children had higher scores .h.n the 
control Children and the scores of both groups went down m i^n.^^j 
However, the differences and declines were not significant. T.-.o ro..I« 
are shown in Table 40, 

Jine^-hl- ^^et^etTf^: :^:h-:- ^^^^^-^^^^ 



in th. social «o«al„. c!,n&..« v..-« on ,„c.a.uru« ol 

Solf Co„c«pt. Creativity. Mxlety. Need Achievement. Attitude To^rd 
Sch<«l end en an Interest Inventory. Tne results of these test, will 
W discussed in turn. (See Section V ior a detailed description of 
these nKiasures) . 
Self Conc oj^iL 

Table 41 presents th. raeults of the Self Concept «„ure. 

•I1.ere were no significant differences between the WOIS and control 
Eroups during two consecutive school years. Table 41 also Indicates 
there were no significant differences when each group was cohered to 

itself for the same ciae period. 
Croat Ivlty 

Ihe Creativity measure was not administered to the WOIS and 
control groups during the 1970-1971 evaluation. However, differences 
are computed for the 1969-1970 period .nd the 1971-1972 period. Table 42 
»hows no Significant differences between the groups for 1969-1970 but 

a significant difference for 1971-19 7? i« f.s r 

*or x^/i. 19 72 in favor of the WOIS group. In 

addition, both groups have a significant increase in scores between the 
t-o tests. Part of this Increase can be contributed to the measure ic- 
solf. It is e:cpected as the children got older their scores should 
shift upwards. However, this cannot account for the diffon.ce b=t...oe.. 
oroups, only the difference when co.parl„a each aroup to ic.eir. iv.l. 
W Clearly suggests that the children at WOls advanced ir. cr..tivicy 
significantly »,re rapidly than the control children. 
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!n>e Test Anxiety Scale waa adc^uii/ttii'tid iivaiviuually to 
each child. Table A3 provides the aresuXts of an overall analysis 
with the lie scale items separated out. Tiiere was a significant 
difference between the WOlS and the control group, llie WOIS children 
showed a sifinificantly lower level of tent anxiety than did the 
controls. In addition, for the school year 1971-1972, there was a 
significant difference betwean the WOIS and control groups on the 
lie scale lten». This difference was in favor of the WOIS children, 
who gave fewer lie scale responses. 
Need Achievement - 

To test for need achievement, a modification of the McClelland 
Need Achievement Test was administered to both WOIS and control children. 
This measure was not given in 1970-1971. Inasmuch as administration 
and scoring procedures of this measure were changed from the 1969-1970 
version of the tests, the performances in successive years were not 
comparable. Accordingly, only the current year need achieveir.enc data 
are considered. The results are shown in Table 44. As shown in 
Table 44, there was a significant difference between the groups. The 
control children scored significantly higher on need achieveir.ent than 
the WOIS children. It will be recalled that during this period (1971- 
1972) the achievement scores of the WOIS children also dropped sisniricmtly. 
Perhaps the two findings are related and the lowered achieve;r.eut scores 
were a product of lowered achievement motivation. 
Pupil Attitude 

Tl»e Pupil Attitude Scale used in 1971-1972 w.xs a revlsud vcrtJlon 
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or the jjcilo uautl in uliu pri^vioue uvaiuat 1.,... T.iu n i,ulcu ;.re 
pruoentod in Table 45. Tlicre were no bI^a. l\Lc..i.L u.^icreiicu^ be- 
tween Che WOlS and control group on thlB ocasure. Since the seal© 
was chanficd from the previous year, it was not possible to coopute 
a cliauee scoru for the two groups. More recent work on this scale 
HuiigestH It wasi not an adequate measure of pupil attitude. For the 
19 72-19 73 evaluation, therefore, a new pupil attitude measure was 
constructed. It will be described in Section V. 
Brendth of Interest 

One of the questions concerning the effects of the WOIS 
attendor.ce had to do with the results of exposing children to a 
wide range of experiences over and above strictly academic ones. 
What sort of curricular and extra-curricular interests are to be 
found among WOIS youngsters? The results of a survey of children's 
interests are given in Table 46. As this table shows, WOIS children 
had a great many ourside interests which were other than academic. 
Unfortunately, It was not possible to compare the breadth of interest 
of the WOIS children with a control group outside the school. 
Pupil Activity 

It has been suggested that WOIS students probably spend less 
time than public school students in formal academic work. Tneir 
roughly comparable academic achievement could then reflect the fact 
that at WOIS, children get more mileage out of academic work than in 
public school. The evaluation team attcupued to explore this pof.aib jii-^y 
by getting a rough determination of how much tiii.e WOIS and pubUc iicLcol 
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WOlS aaa at Xour othot tochcuu.r bcI.ooIu v.te oi^«vuJ u tU^ 
«-.»pllng procedure. (See Section V for Classroo. Atmosphere end 
l-uwl Activity Scales). The results of this study are given in 
■tM^ 47 that sho«s the percent of tla,e spent on .-..sicied «ork 
<te.cher-dlrected) or on self selected octlvltleB. Tl.is table also 
shows the percent of ti,^ spend on reading and «.th by WOIS children 
and children In four other school.. 
Clasfiroom Atmosp here 

A class roo» .tnosphere study was also conducted this year, 
"tiUzlng the design used in the 1969-1970 evaluation. Unfortunately, 
observer reliability was so low It was not appropriate to report the 



data. 
Attendance 



It was thought useful to look at patterns of attendance of 
WOIS students as co.vared with other Rochester schools. Because of 
the »ore relaxed and happy atmosphere at HOIS, there was a aer.erai 
filing that attendance would be better at WOIS than in more traditional 
--ools. A 10 month survey was i^de of 1971-1972 attendance figures 
supplied by the Rochester School District. It was found th.t KOIS 
did. indeed, have better attendance figures than the aver.;;. ..u 
Rochester elementary schools for 8 of 10 months observed. T.ile 
Illustrates this finding. 

Follow u p of GMduarna 

Twenty nine children who had graduated fro« the VOls nnJ wL. 
wore attending junior high or hir.h school Jn tho Rnrh..<:ror ... . 
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locaued. >ri..>,u. children weru Iniorvlcv.^ vj.;. .i...,Ua..n.ir 
.-u^d the quantitative reav.ltu nre uhown in T.b.io uho results 

m Table 49 indicate, moat firaduatea of WOIS had positive n^aories 
of their experience at the school and rccoauuended it for other youAg 
people. 

Table 50 gives the results of the achiev.n.ent and personality 
testing for the WOIS graduates. For both the academic and the 
personality measures, the results war. not p.rticul.rly striking and 
the group as a whole, was about at. grade level in' reading but a little 
behind in spelling and arith»etlc. This pattern coincides well with 
the pattern found for children as a whole in a broad survey of New 
York public schools. Tl.e pupil attitude, self concept measures and 
anxiety scores of the graduates were also in the average range. WOIS 
graduates were no iiK»re, nor no less positive about school, positive 
about themselves or anxious than the norm groups upon whom these tests 
were validated. 

Again, it Is hard to interpret these data. It could that 
WOIS experience has no i,«ediate or lastina beneficial effects via a 
vis the public schools. It could also be that oost of these graduatea 
had too short an exposure for the WOIS to have had any laatlng ef.ect. 
Unfortunately, It was not possible to test for creativity, o.n the 
Neyer Creativity Test on which WOIS children consistently s«..o.; ;.li;.er 
than children in the public schools, a long te™, co..preU.„.,ive fcjiow 
up of WOIS graduates Is the only way to truly assess the :..ui=.a -,:-f.ct 
of attendance at this school. 
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Table 38 

Mean National Nom Percentllea on Stanford AchieveiDeat Tests 

WOIS Children 

1971-1972 

VEmAL DATA am.y 

50.82 X80 



Table 39 



Sn?S^^f?/''^^r^°^"'= ^^^^^ °^ Individual 
WOIS Children for 1970-1971 and 1971-1972 



VERBAL DATA QNT.Y 

N mean t 

change 

121 -7.64 -5.43* 



P .001 



Table ^,0 

Mean Wide Range Achievement Scores 
n-23 pairs 



WiADING SCOKE 



YEAR 



1970- 1971 

1971- 1972 

1970-1972 
(firowch score) 



JJO RLD OF INQ IITRV 

71.00 
71.65 
+0.65 



CONTROL 



69.20 
64.09 
-5.11 



DIFFEREN'CE 
+ 1.80 
+ 7.56 



SPEIXING SCORE 

1970- 1971 

1971- 1972 
1970-1972 

ARITHMETIC SCORE 

1970- 1971 

1971- 1972 
1970-1972 



52.80 
50.74 
-2.06' 



56.50 
49.48 
-7.02 



55.90 
47.74 
-8.16 



47. 3n 
41.26 
-6.04 



- 3.10 
+ 3.00 



+ 9.20 
+ 8.22 
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Mean Self Concept Scores 
n"24 pairs 



YEAR 



WORLD OF INQIITPV 



CONTROL 



__DI|TERENCE 



1970- 1971 

1971- 1972 
1970-1972 



31.21 
33.04 
+1.83 



32.54 
33.08 
+0.54 



-1.33 
-0.04 



A higher Bcore indicates a better self concept 
(this applies to Tables 42 through «) 



Table A2 
Kcan Creativity Scores 
n«2A 



YEAR 
1969-70 
1971-72 
1969-72 

(growth score) 



WORLD OF TN^ iiTPV 
21.33 
48.96 
+ 29.63** 



CONTROL 
19,20 
36.50 
+ 17.30** 



DIFFERENCE 
+ 2.13 
+ 12.46* 



* 



P .05 
P .01 



* P .05 
** P .01 
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Table A3 



Mean Test Anxiety Scores 
n"24 pairs 



YEAR 



WOIS 



CONTROL 



DIFFERENCE 



1971-1972 13.92 



20.58 



+ 7.66 ** 



Mean Lie Scale Scores 
n»24 pairs 



YEAR 



WOIS 



CONTROL 



1971-1972 6.58 



7.91 



DIFFERENCE 



+ 1.33 * 



n'=24 pairu 



^^^^^^^ Hgif-P OF IKQUTRY comoi. DlrFSSNCS 

"-33 70.67 .2.54*"" 

* .0 5 



Table 45 
Mean Pupil Attltiide Scale 
n"2A pairs 
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Table A7 



Proportional Analysis of Amount of Time in Teacher-Directed 
and Pupil-Directed Activities 



_WOIS S UBURB IC MC QC 
AaslenedWork 13.6 59.3 73.7 66.3 82.5 

Optional Activities 79.2 39.3 25.7 33.5 13.3 



Proportional Analysis of Amount of Tiiae 
Spent on Academic Subjects 



WOIS SUBURB IG MC PC 

Roadlag 24.8 ^^^^ ^^.l 54.4 62.9 

"-0 7.8 42.9 9.8 16.1 
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1. 



3. 



a. 



WuiS Gr.-vuuuttsw 
n«29 

M.at did you like .^sf akout the World of Inqul^ School, 

Intcrciit Area « - , . 

Work ac own Race - ? 

0 Liver 5 

4 . 

^*'i»^t did you like least about the W.IeS.? 

Teachers - 5 
Lnck of structure/ 

diduVt learn « * 

Other ^ X 

Did you find it difficnir ^/^ 

aeaving the WOIS? ^ "8"^^^ «<^»^ool program after 

Yes - 11 
No - 18 

BO you .hl„. >.ou he„ef Ued your experience a. che WOISV i. „Ha. v.yV 
Vcs - 25 

*No - 4 ♦ . 

Would you recominend that orho*. «k<ij 

uuucno tnat other children go to the WOlS? 

Yes - 23 
No - 4 
i>cpendti - 2 

Is there anything in particular you would lik« u 

you would like to change about the WOIS? 

Yes - 8 

^ - 2X 5 out Of 8 Children who wanted ch.nge suggested uoro .tr.ctur 

°nteL°d" t^rsctolJ"'"'' " - vhcn you flr.t 

Yes - 6 
No • 23 

In your opinion, do you feel von Aaa -i.^^^ , 

tun you did m'your'^prevlous'^school? ''"'i™i«lly at the WOIS 

Yes - 19 

No - 10 ^ < >■ 

d. J!.,., t 
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Ccoui:' u) 

llfisults oX Qiwationnairv Civan to 
WOlS Graduates 
n*29 



10. 



Was your teacher easily accessible at th^ wOlS? 



Yas ~ 24 

No - 2 

Sometimes - 3 



^' WO?r«ri*;i^^^*'P^^ ^"^'^ ^^^^^ '<> any changes at 

WOIS vouldn't recommend it for other childrea. ^ 

fcfd!Jr?? ^^^'^ '^^y do better 

academically at WOIS recommended it for other children 
imi suggested no changes. children 

of .11 % ^^^^ freedom at the WOIS The. best 
of all of its special features. 



Table 50 



Results of Wide ^nge Achievement Test 
for WOIS Graduates 
N-24 



Grada 

Mean age - 12.7 



Results of Social Measures 
for WOIS Graduates 
N-24 



Pupil Attitude Self Concent: Anxiety Scale 

M<ian 6.00 m <j£ 

30.36 19.14 
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Measures 



1) Self Concept 

2) Teat Anxiety Scale 

3) Creativity 

A) Need Achieveiuent 

5) Pupil Actituae (2) * 

6) Social Distance 

7) Interest Inventory 

B) ClaBsroom Atmosphero 

9) Pupil Activity ScaU 

10) Self Concept 

11) Test Anxiety 

12) Pupil Attitude 

13) Questionnaire 



Subj ec ts 



\l ^^^JL Batched with 24 waiting list children 

7) WOIS children 8 years and older 

8) 4 schools, WOIS, IC, MC, OC^ 

9) 5 schools, WOIS, IC, MC, OC, and suburban 

11^ graduates (5 graduates did not complete testing) 

WOIS graauates 

Results 



I) no significant difference between WOIS and control children 

l^ nSJc ''I'^^^^'^^" a ^^^e'^ ^evel of anxiety than control children** 
J) WOIS children had a higher creativity score than control children** 

4) control children had a higher need achievement score than WOIS children** 
:>) no significant difference between WOIS and control children 

6) no significant difference for distance, choice or direction 

7) no comparison group 

5) no reliability 
9) 

10) no comparison group 

II) no comparison group 
I") no comparison group 

13) graduate, majority favorable WOIS experience 

k 

Comments 

/\ rater reliability low. We considered the data collected fjuestionable 



* nui.;i>ers indicate form of roeanure used. For further tici-.nlu 0 
Section V. ^ , 

** statistically significant X/^-*. 
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lu prcvioua yearn, the stnaU uU. o£ ii.. .,.„j>xc« ...du it 
difficult to ascertain whether there were any modest differences 
t>etween WOIS and control children in tUe direction Bousht by 
the BcJiool. At a nuiccing with ^'ational Science youuJ.tion (KSF) 
purBonnal, a new design was chosen that aight provide a better 
picture of the effects of the WOlS upon its pupils. Three groups 
of subjects w,re selected. On. group (EXi) were children who had been 
in attendance at the WOtS for aore than one year. Another group, 
(EX2) were in' attendance at the WOIS for less than ona year. A 
third control (Cnt) group consisted of children who were not in 
attendance at the WOIS, but who were on the waiting list lor the school 
and who were roughly coinparable to the WOIS children in age, sex and 
race. Table 51 shows the number of children in each group and in each 
of the various sub categories. Table 52 shows the geographical break- 
down of the groups. All subjects were tested on a battery of tests 
which included the following; 

1) Stanford Achieveiuent Test 

2) Interest Inventory 

3) Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 

4) Creativity Test 

5) Self Concept 

6) Attitude Toward Teacher 

7) Attitude Toward School 

With the exception of the Stanford Achievement Tcitu (which 
were given in the spring of 1973 as group tests) all of the tesic uoro 



ivumLuiscorod ao a test ba'^tery to boch v..;,; roniao. !M.b j .:t:t:. . 

Because of the nuiri>er of costs, enck bi.bjec. w..., oucm .vs least tuice. 
Tl^e testing of both WOlS and control eubjects was spaced throughout 
the whole of the 1972-1973 academic year. 

Two studies were conducted this year on larger populations. 
A social distance measure was administered to AS children in each of 
four separate schools, WOlS, IC, MG, OC. TViere were an equal number 
of black and white and male and female subjects with a mean age of 
10. There were no significant difierences between the schools for 
distance choice or direction measurements. In addition, a self concept 
reliability study was conducted with a larger population and this Is 
included In the Self Concept section which follows. 

Academic Achievement 

Achievement Testing 

In 1972-1973, the WOIS children scored significantly higher 
in verbal achievement than the national norms (Table 53). There was 
also a significant increase in achievement over the year before when 
WOIS children were performing at the national norm level. Table 54 
shows the mean change for same children tested in two consecutive years. 
This increase from 1971-1972 to 1972-1973 was also significant. 

Tlie data from the WOIS and control groups tested during 
the 1972-1973 year are given in Tables 55 and 56. Table 57 -ivos 
results from the Stanford Achievement Test on Paragrnph Ke^ining. 
Tlie only significant difference was between v/hite and non-white 
children with the white youngsters scoring hi-aer than non-\7h:i .:as. 



Data o.. thu Word .lo.iaiur. 'Act :,..n):oru (i-i, ^.y; y^i, r.l,^lar 

to that of Para^rnph Muanin^ wiLu cho ,.uuca liuUiu,. that .'.ciiool 
attendance was also a significant variable. Apparently, the young- 
Bters who were at the WOlS for more than a year scored lowest on 
the Word Meaning section, children at the WOlS for less than a year 
scored next highest while children in concrol groups who did not 
attend che WOIS at all, scored higliest on Word Meaning. Again, the 
white children scored significantly hlgh.r than ths non-whita group 
regardless of the particular attendance group to which they belonged. 
Mental Ability 

Results of the administration of the Otis Test of Mental 
Ability are shown in Table 57. As the data in that table indicate, 
the only significant difference was between white and non-white 
children with white children scoring higher than non whites. A factor 
analysis was carried out with the Mental Ability and, achleveinent data. 
Tlvis was done because the evaluation staff felt that the Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Abilities Test was as much an achievement t:est as it Wiia 
a test of mental abilities. Tne factor analysis supports dais concencion. 
The combination of Stanford Achieveiaent Test scores, on Word Meanins 

Paragraph Meaning, and the Otis scores produced an achievement factor 
which was then analyzed in a three-way analysis of variance. As can 
;»H -Hen in Table 58, there were no sii^^ificant differences botv/aen 
the groups for sex or for attendance at WOlS. However, jilgnificant 
differences remained between white and non-wijite children, with white 
children attaining a significantly higher achievement acot^ tann noa- 
whi tes . 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



No g - A c; \<U iijiij^ JTo : > t i ? < ;j 



11»e non academic meaaurcs given thit. ynut v.iro: latereac 
Inventory, Creativity Test. Self Concept. Attitude Toward Teacher 
and Attitude Toward School. 
Attitude Tow ard Teacher* 

A pupil Attitude Toward Teacher scale was constructed for 
this evaluation and is described in Section V. Results of adndnlstration 
of the scale to all three attendance groups are shown In Tabla 59. As 
Indicated in Table 59 the only significant difference was for white 
and non-white children. White children were Bignificantly mre positive 
m their attitudes towards the teacher than were the non-white children. 
Attitude Toward School 

A measure of children's attitudes toward school was devised 
for the WOIS evaluation and a sample of the test as well as admin- 
istration and scoring procedures is given in Section V. As indicated ^ 
in Table 60, the only significant difference among the children who 
participated in the study was with respect to boys and girls . As 
Table 60 indicates, girls were significantly more positive in their 
attitudes towards school than were boys. 
Self Concept 

To assess children's attitudes towards thomselvcs, a r.clf 
concept scale was used. A sample of this test and a descripci (,n of 
administration and scoring procedures is included in Section V. Ke^^ults 
of administering the scale to the various groups in the VOIS v.Uidy era 

* Iten^ from the Attitude Toward School Scale were i.jcd to a.>i:c:;.s Attitude 
Towards Teacher. Tills was a subscale of the Attitude Toward Tc.-.rher 
Scale and not a separate test. 



ivlvca iu TaLlo 61 whore it can bo uucn li.au or.l y ; ^ j ci.. 

oXfecu vaa tha interaction between race ..au ..ULcnciuiice. V;>arcutly, 
the self concept of white children who attended the WOIS 
for more thim n ycirWas hlaiver than for whitu children who W re ' " ' 
at the school for less than a year. JuBt the opposite, however/ would 
«oem to ho the case for non-white younsyters. That these effects ware 
attributable to the WOIS exi>erience is suggested by the fact that 
there was no difference between white and non-white children who were 
in the control group. These findings are depicted graphically in 
Figure 1. 

A self concept reliability study was also conducted during 
this period. Twenty children at each age level from 7 to 11 years of 
age were individually given the Self Concept Measure. Two weeks later 
they were again tested on the same measure. The correlation between 
test- ret est was .67. 
Creativity 

One aim of the WOIS experience was to encourage chilclren's 
creative potentials. To assess these potentials, the creativii:y test 
with three parts, developed by one of the evaluation team was used 
again in this evaluation year. A copy of the test, together with 
directions for administration and scoring is provided in Section V. 
Results of administering the test to children who participi^ico in tho 
WOIS study are shown in table 62 where it can be seen that there wer. 
significant effects for both race and attendance. Whites were signif- 
icantly more creative than blacks, as measured by this to.t, .nd 



creatlviLy wo« directly relaied to lun-iJ, of ;m ( ."noance at i;c)IS. 
Tae results of the latter finding are depicted iirnpUically in Fiaure 
2. However, it should be stressed that the creativity test used for 
this evaluation has not been broadly tested for validity and reliability. 
One should be cautious, therefore, about making inferences about the 
effects of WOIS experience .on^creative thinking. 
Interest Inventory 

Again this y«ar a survey of pupil lnter«st was conducted. 
The WOIS and control groups were queried concerning their non-academic 
interests. There appeared to be no major differences in the interest 
categories as reported by the subjects. Percentages of children 
engaging in music, arts and crafts, sports, hobbies and clubs in various 
age levels are given in Tables 63 and 64. 
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1972-73 Evaluation Sample ior 
Sex, Race and Attendance 





Race 


M 


F 


' Totals 


EX 


W 


26 


19 


45 • 




B 


12 


18 


30 




W 


14 


• 

14 • 


26 


• 


B 


6 


6 


' • 

12 


• 

Cont. 


W 


29 


25 


54 




B 


12 


14 : 

• 


26 


Total N - 


195 
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Tnble i;2 



i ^ 1972-73 Evaluation Sample: Geographical 

^ ' Dlscributlon for Race and Sex and Attendance 

1 



CNT 


W 


IG " 1 29" 
KG - 9 S - 10 
OC - 9 


IC - 5 25 
KC -» 4 S - 8' 
OC » 8 


B 


- ,^ 12 
MC - 3 S - 2 
OC - 4 


IC 5 . 14 
MC - 2 S - 2 
OC " 5 




W 


IC - 1 26 
MC - 11 S - 3 . 
OC - 11 


IC " 3 19 
MC - 8 S - 3 • 
OC - 5 


B . 


ic - 7 r2- 

MC - 4 S - 1 . 
OC - 0 


IC - 10 18 
MC - 4 S - X . 
OC - 3 


EX2 


W 


IC - 0 14 
MC - 8 S - 2 
OC - 4 


IC - 0 14 
MC - 1 s - 9 
OC - 4 


B 


IC 3 6 
MC *x 2 S - 0 
OC - 1 


IC -= 3 6 
KC - 3 S ° 0 
OC » 0 



IC = inner city N «= 41 

MC •» middle city N « 59 

OC - outer city N «= 54 

S " suburbs N » 41 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



3-Way hnnly^U of Varunco .Su.u.s.ry i 

STANFORD ACMIEVCnL-NT 
PARAGRAPH MEANING (STANDARD SCOl^E) 




Source 



Main Effects 

Race 
Sex 

Attendance 
Interactions 



Sum of 
Squares 



2375.929 
134.148 
1011.648 



Race X Sex 252.561 

Race X Attendance 96.' 565 

Sex X Attendance 553.580 

Race X Sex x Attendance 70.056 



Within 



42281.262 



df 



1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 
2 



183 



* P 
p 

P 



*** 



.05 
.02 
.01 



BELOW ARE THE MEANS FOR THE SIGNIFICANT EFFECT 



Race 



M B 
57.69 50.14 



N=127 



BEST COPY AVAILABUE 



STANFORD ACHitVEf'.LKT TEST 
WORD MEANING (STANDARD i,CO!MS) 




Source ^ 



Sum of 
Squares 



df 



iMaIn Effects 

Race 
Sex 

Attendance 

Interactions 

Race X Sex 

Race X Attendance" 

Sex X Attendance 



1531.453 
1.253 
1242.160 



235.273 
423.291 
267.344 



Race X Sex x Attendance 173.000 
'^^^^^^ 29583.516 



.05 
p .02 
*** p .01 



* P 



BELOW ARE THE MEANS FOR THE SIGNIFICANT EFFECTS 

Race 



W 

53.49 
.N=T27 



B 

52.69 
N*68 



Attendance 



Ex^ 52.38 



Ex, 



58.65 



Control 59.22 



N » 75 
N « 40 
N *> 80 



1 
2 



1 
2 
2 
2 



183 



9.473 *** 
0.008 
3.842 ** 



1.455 
1.309 
0.827 
0.537 
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3-Wuy Analyr, 


ii) of Vur lance I 






OTIS QUICK-SCORING .MENTAL i 








Source ^ 


Sum of 
Squares 


df 


F 


>'mU Effects 








Race 
Sex 

Attendance 


5508.238 
351.982 
1097.639 


1 
1 

2 


23.535 *** 
1.504 
2.345 


Interactions 








Race X Sex 
Race X Attendance 
Sex X Attendance 
Race X Sex x Attendance 


24.855 
333.541 
59.332 
56.926 


1 

2 
2 
2 


0.106 
0.713 
0.127 
0.122 


Within 42829.875 


183 





* p .05 
** p .02 
p .01 



BELOW ARE THE MEANS FOR THE SIGNIFICANT EFFECT 

Race 

W B 
115.33 103.99 
N=127 N=68 



Table 58 

3-WAy Analysis of Varluj. ,^ry Tab! 
ACHIEVEMENT FACTOR 




Source 



Kuin effects 

Race 
Sox 

Attendance 
Interactions 



Race X Sex 
Race X Time 
Sex X Time 

Race X Sex x Attendance 



Sum of 
Squares 



18.135 
0.433 
4.795 



1.354 
0.857 
1.532 
0.07T 



df 



.1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 
2 



20.384 * 
0.487 
2. 695 



1.522 
0.482 

0.851 
0.040 



* P .001 

SCLOW ARE THE MEANS FOR THE SIGNIFICANT EFFECT 



B 

.?30 -.429 (factor score) 
.V-;27 N=»68 
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BEST m mum 



PUPIL ATTITUDE T0WAH:}S VCAC.'u'i 




Source ^ 



Sum of 
Squares 



Main Effects 

Race 
Sex 

Attendance 

Interactions 

Race X Sex 
Race X Attendance 
Sex X Attendance 
Race X Sex x Attendance 



W1 thin 



15.353 
3.166 
1.710 



0.166 
7.811 
0.055 
0.266 

356.368 



* P .05 
P .02 
p .01 



iJtLOW ARE THE MEANS FOR THE SIGNIFICANT EFFECT 



R.ice 

B 

U.013 3.380 



df 



1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 
2 



183 



7.884 
1.626 
0.439 



0.085 
2.006 
0.028 
0.068 



N =T27 N « 68 



BEST COPY WMLABLE 

PUPIL ATTITUDi. TOUVuU^ SCIoOL 




Source ^ 



Sum of 
Squures 



Main Effects 

Race 
Sex 

Attendance 

Interactions 

Race X Sex 
Race X Attendance 
Sex X Attendance 
Race X Sex x Attendance 

Within 



0.536 
36.757 
9.402 



0.0 
8.522 
6.026 
9.675 



1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 
2 



0.095 
6.511 ** 
0.833 



0.0 
0.755 
0.534 
0.857 



1033.108 



183 



mElOW are the ^5EANS FOR THE SIGNIFICANT EFFECT 
Sex 

M F 
15.120 16.097 

iN e 99 N « 96 



SELF co:;cl;^t 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




Source ^ 



Sum of 
Squares 



df 



M."iin Effects 

Race 
Sex 

Attendance 

Interactions 

Race X Sex 
Race X Attendance 
Sex X Attendance 



38/;8.552 
577.283 
551.626 



* 269.398 
17703.336 
4092.293 



Race x Sex x Attendance 4502.805 



Within 



1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 
2 



2.150 
0.323 
0.154 



0,151 
4.946 
1.143 
1.258 



327509.000 



183 



P .05 
** P .02 

P 



*** .01 



;>a0W ARE THE MEANS FOR THE SIGNiriCANT INTERACTION 



Control 







w 


B 


34.88 


33.97 


N»45 


N=30 


32.59 


36.58 


^^=28 


N=12 


34.98 


34.98 


N»54 


N=26 



CREATIVITY (FACTOR SCOdE) 



Source ^ 



Main Effects 

Race 
Sex 

Attendance 

Interactions 

Race X Sex 
Race X Attendance 
Sex X Attendance 
Race X Sex x Attendance 

Within 



Sum of 
Squares 



7.151 
0.010 
10.253 



0.097 
2.930: 
2.292 
0.051 

161.449 



df 



1 
1 
2 



1 

2 
2 
2 



183 



'vri.OW ARE THE MEANS FOR THE SIGNIFICANT 'EFFECTS 



8.105 *** 
O.012 
5.816 *** 



o.rn 

1 . 661 
1.299 
0.029 




.;ace 



W . B 

.150 -.280 (factor score) 



N '=127 N « 68 



Attendance 
Ex^ 



Ex, 



Control 



.304 



N = 75 



.103 
N « 40 



- .33/ 
N « 80 
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19/2-1973 



Moitsurcs 

J.) Self Concept 

2) Croiitlvicy 

3) Pupil Attitude (3) * 
A) Interest Inventory 
5) Social Distance 

Subjects 



1) through 4) 40 WOIS Children attending „01S le.a than 1 year. 

5) 4 schools. wois?"cf '"r^;fr'%""'» ^ 

XV,, ni,, uu. 48 Children f rom each school. 

Results 

1) black children attending WOIS less than 1 year had a hi^h.r- 

3) no significant difference between untQ , . , 

4) no significant differen" be^::::" Zl tZ^l cW d'Sn' 

Conuiients 

Self concept reliability study conducted this vear 
Correlation between test and retest .67 ^ 



Se«lo" J?"'"" °' f"«her details, see 

Statistically significant 



VI. Tests and Measures Used in the Evaluation 



X-.- 
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I 



Social Attitude and Distance Scale (1) 

1968 



Purpose 

To assess children's attitudes toward others of different 
ethnic or racial origins. ' * . .. 

Materials 

Six pictures depicting black and white children in various 
situations were presented. Children were asked to tell stories, 
about what was happening in the pictures. Stories ware scored for 
negative and positive attitudes, (see pages' 136-141). 
Procedures ^ 

The test is adndnlstered individually. The child is told, 
"I am going to show you some pictures one at a time and then I will 
ask you questions about it, okay?" The cards are then presented and 
the standardized questions (pages 134 and 135) are posed to the child. 
Scoring 

Results from the different pictures were compared to see 
which were described the most or least favorably. 



^» l^ollccmau and boys 

a. What's happening? 

b. What Is the policeman saying to the boys? 

It 

, d. What will parents say? 



2. Waite family 

a. Do these people know each other? 

=. Mother workT What doee she. do7 How much Boney does .he oake? 

d. How does family get along? 

e. Would you want to know this family? 

3. Boxing 

a. What's happening? 

b. Who is going to win? 

c. Do they like each other? Before fight? After fiil.i? 

d. For whom is the crowd cheering? 

e. Does White? Black? have a family 

f . Would you like to know either of them? 
Black family 

(sane questions white family a-e) 

f. Which family would you like to know better? Why? 
• Baseball Team 

a. What are they doing? 

b. Who is the hero of the team? (if mention baseball g.me) 

c. Which two do you think are the best fr.v.r.ric:? tp 

two, which two would be the Lst " ■'-'^ 



r: 
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Attitude (cont'd) 



Man resting 

a. What ±8 this man doing? Why? 

b. Does he work? What kind of Job? 



B£ST copy ^^^^^-^^ revision) 



Purpose 

To assDss children's attitudes towards others of different 
ethnic and racisl backgrounds by looking at the physical distance 
Che children put between thcmelves and others.* 
Materials 

A piece of green pegboard 18 x 23 13/16 with the holes 
nu»iered as a two dimensional grid provided the social distance 
field. Eight wooden figures 4 1/2" high, each of which had a peg 
extending downward that enabled the figures to stand upright when 
the peg was placed In the board, were the »anlpulable »aterlals. 
Of the eight figures, four were. boy. and four were girls. IWo of 
the boys and two of the girls were white, while the remaining figures 
were black. All the boys were dressed in the same fashion and the 
same was true for the girls. The only differences between the 
figures of the same sex were m hair and skin color. 
Procedur es 

Each child was first presented with two blank figures which had 
no picture of a child pasted on them but which was the sa»e outline as 



* The social distance measure employed in the 1969-3 0 7n ^v-r .-,^^. 

based on Kuethe (1962) and Little's ^1968^^0^^ • " ''""^ 

riOfia^ fm.n^ fU^l „ Ji 4'itca.e s uyc>8> work in this area. Little 

be o„gi„B together. Ku.M.« (,<.«) ^l..o fo-...! ult ir.v " - ' ■ 

Our test was modeled after »oi»e of the^p^p,edures used by Kuethe and Little. 



tUo other ciuht liaures. Tue child was nr^k.^d co 05.p.r-i,neru: with 
Placiufi these figures on tha board to inoura Uo could iaseru tUau 
properly and chat his positioning of identifiable fisures was not 
fortuttous. Tl.e child was then given a choice of four figures (scm 
sex as subject) from which he was to choose two for placement on the 
board in ••pretend" conversation. After the child's choice, the figures 
were reasseni>lod. he was asked to go through the procedure again and ' 
the whole procedtire was repeated .till a third time. A .coring she.t 
(page 142) was used to record the child's responses. 
Scorin g 

Each child's performance was scored in regard to the particular 
figure chosen, the combination in which they were chosen (e.g. WW, BW, 
or BB) and the distance (measured in inches) between the chosen figures. 
See attached instruction.. 



SOCIAL D-XSTi\NCE ilC'^Ll) (2) 



NAME 
SCHOOL 

liAGH . 

AGE 

Instructions: 

childr^?' ??^t,*ri"* * believe these figure, are 

Pretf^rthev alTrv?^""'' P^^*^^ ^^^^"^ '^^^ playground. 
wou?r?,-v ^ ^" talking to each other. Put them anywhere you 

G^oa n ' ^^^^^ ^^'^ practice with these blank figures. 

and put them anywhere on the playground you want to." Replace 
chosen dolls and go through the procedure two more iiines!^ . 



Coordinates 



Blank 



1. 



2. 



3. 



o 
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Social i)lsc^iiice Kcaiiurc (i) 
(1971-1972 revision)-^ 



Purpose 

To as4.es8 children's attitudes towards othei^af different 
ethnic or social origins. 
Materials 

A 36" X 24" brown reasonlt* board was used as the social 

distance field. Eight self standing, coiamerical produced black and 
white plastic dolls were the stimulus fifiures. There were four 
boys and four ,1.:. with two white and two black dolls for each sex. 

Proceduros 

Each child was presented with four dolls, two black and two 
white, of the same sex as the subject. Ihe children were then successively 
.,3ked to place the dolls together under four circumstances, when the 
fifiures were: (1) friends. (2) ac,uaintahces. (3) strangers and (A) 
unfriendly. 

Each child was asked to choose two of the four dolls who were 
"friends" and to put them on the playground where they thought friends 
would be on the playground. The child wes asked to place one doll 
on the board at a time with his or her dominant hand, and he wa;. r.oi: 
allowed to select more than one doll at a tirr.e. (This is nc:cessa;ry 
because after each trial one doll was eliminated. The doll the sub;;ect 



* ^"^'^^y^'l 1971-1972 evaluation war; a 

revision of the 1969-1970 social distance ...asure. 

i::o 
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cho«e flv3£ was the one tl.ac was 6U^-„,.,tod.) Tl.a .eoond doll was 
xaturned to the group and the child afialn was askod to choose two 
doll. J«« the regaining three and place the. on the playground, 
aus the first trial was a co,»pletely free choice trial with the 
refining trials having li^tations iaposed by the experimenter. The 
snnu method was used for all conditions. 
Scoring 

Response, were recorded on th. sheet reproduced on page 147. 
A child's performance was scored according to the color of figures 
chosen, separation distance between the figures and the direction 
the figures were facing. 



SOCIAL DISmXK (3) 



NAME 

■ BAJE 



> CONDITION 



Turn 
1. 



COMBINATION CHOSFK 



DIRECTION 



DISTANCE 



Cruativicy 



Purpose 

To assess chlldrea's readiness to .^ake new, novel and 
unconvonclonaX responses to problem situations. 

Materials 

The test consists of three ..ction. each of which i. 
eeaociated with ten response ite«,. A cop, of the test is presented 

on pases 150 and 151, 
Procedure 

The test is individually ad,»inistered. ll,e"e«.,^ner says. 
"I a» going to read you so« questions and 1 would like you to answer 
the,." The examiner then read, the ,uestion with the first response 

item and asks the child to respond, i "Could you get a cup of 

«"Ear into a pumpkin?" Ihe procedure is repeated for each of the 
three sections and for each of the ten response 'ite^ associated with 
it. If the child answers "yes" to a particular response item, the 
examiner asks "howT" and then inquires if "there is any other way". 
Scorini; 

Responses are scored by three raters working independently 
end working with the scoring scheme described on page M9. Int.r-r.ter 

reliability is quite high (better than 857^ 

6 vwcwuer cnan o:>/,) and disaareemencs are 

settled by discussion. 



3 points 
2 points 
1 point 

1 point 



0 points 
0 points* 



unique response (less than 5% occurence for each age level) 
typical responses 

responses repeated within a grouping (part A, B, or C) 

responses on parts A and B which do not involve an active 
transformation of the elements involved (i.e. "You can 
dump the sugar into the water" or "I've seen square 
barrels If the child can convince you that he actually 
has seen a square barrel) . ^ 

repeated answers to a single test Item (or very close answers) 
Inapproprl ate respons es 
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Zy'^i " l""- ''f « first o:c,l..„,,clon if there U any 

A. Into how »,ny of these coad you get . oup of sugar (sugar not the cup) 

!• pumpkin 

2. turtle 

3. bell 

4. floor 
i> • paper 
ti. horae 

7. telephone book 
a. record 
9m water 
10. shirt 

Low taany of these could be a square 
!• tape 

2. treev. 

3. chalk 
A • hanger 

5. rubber ball 
<S. barrel 
7. rain 
o. marble 
9. fried chldten 
10. bicycle 
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Aro these alike in any xmyi Peach & 



1. 


Baseball 


2. 


teddy bear 


3. 


steak 


4. 


roller sicate 


5, 


banana 


6. 


acQm 


7. 


nap 


e. 


ice cream 


9. 


taop 


10. 


sponge 



Pupil Altitude scale CD ^ ^ j^jujjBLj 



Purpose ^ 

To assess children's atcitud^s towards various aspects 
of school and school life. 
Materials 

To assess children's atcitudss towards school, . word 
association test was devised. The test was a printed sheet that 
contained 10 school related cue words and 24 non-school related 
neutral words. See page 153 for a copy of the test. 
Procedures 

The test was individually administered. Each child was 
instructed, "I ao going to say some words and 1 want you to tell 
me the first idea or word that you think of when I say it, okay?" 
The words were then read to the child and his .responses were recorded 

0 

on the cue word sheet* 
Scorin;> 

Only the responses to the school related words were scored. 
Responses were assigned to a five point scale of negativeness or 
positiveness towards school. For example when associated to the word 
"teacher" a response of "crabby" was assigned a score of a response 

of "work" was assigned a score of "2", the response "teach" wr.s given 
a "3" score, the response "learn" was given a "V score and the response 
"nice" was scored "5". Three persons rated the responses ^udcpundcntly 
and disagreements as to ratings were resolved by discussion. See attached 
copy. 
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«.y. s!sL """"'"'' '^ "^ when I 

Good» now lets do some more. 



ivUuW 



mm 



hoi 

cn ndy 

ch i cken 
car 

UK>: lior 
bike 

clii^r^room 

w.kLor 

toy 

vending 



witch 

table 

math 

water 

boy 

long 

girl 

school 

house 

Halloween 

grades 

store 

science 

baby 

gym 

doctor 
fat 



Pupil Accitude Scale (2) 
(1971-1972 revision) 



Purpose 

To assess children's attitudes towards various aspects 
of school and school life.* 
Materials 

A list of 32 questions of which eleven related directly 
to school life. A copy of this test is presented on pages 155 and 156. 
Procedure 

Each child was tested individually. The child was . told. 
"I am going to read you a list of things that people like and do 
not like to do. I want you to tell me which of the things you like or do 
^Mke to do. Okay, do you understand?" The list was than read to 
the child and his responses were recorded on the score sheet. 
S coring 

Only the responses to the school related items were 
scored. Attitude toward school was Indicated by the percent of 
positive responses to school related items. 



* The pupil attitude scale used in 1Q71-.1Q79 
of rh« 10A0 io7n X!*/i-iy72 Was a revised version 

of the 1969-1970 scale used in the previous evaluation. 
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1) Having a birthday party 

2) Being sent to bed early 

3) Going to school 

A) Meeting your teacher at a superoarket 

5) Going swiniDing 

6) MlKBing a day of school 

7) sa coping over at a friend's house 
fi) Boing asked a question at school 

■ 9) Not being able to watch TV 

10) Going on a picnic 

11) Getting a pet 

12) Working alone with your teacher 

13) Going to the movies 

14) Having a friend Dove out of the neighborhood 

15) Being yelled at by your parents 

16) Getting out of school 

17) Drawing a picture , 

18) Going to the zoo 

19) Meeting your teacher in the halls at school 

20) Catching a cold 

21) Losing your gloves 

22) Talking to your teacher 

23) Going out to dinner 

2^) Falling on the playground 

2 J) Working alone at school 

26) Staying up late 

27) M.iving a scary Urcno 

110 
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PupH Attitude Scale (cont'd) 



28) Kcadlng « school book 

29) Going to a dentist 

30) Getting new coys 

31) Katlng Ice cream 

32) Having a •ub»tlcuc« teachttr 



Pupil Attitude Scale 
(1972-1973 reviaion) 



Purpose 

To aases. chlldren»B attitude, toward school and school 



life. 

Materials 



Eight story sequences depicted in pictures and dealing 
With school situation, were eaploy.d;^* The story s.queacss mt. 

presented on pages- 159 through 166. To assess responses, a sheet 
With rows of four faces of varying emotional expression (happy, 
neutral, sad, angry) were employed.** 

Procodurc 

The test w«« individually administered. Each child wa. 
shown each story sequence and ask.d the question sh«™ at the bottom 
of the page containing the depicted atory sequence. The child was 
»hown the rows of different faces and after the ' e..a«iner made sure 
that the child could correctly identify the various emotions, he was 
-ked to mark the face he felt belonged t. the child In the last fra». 
in addition to the eight question, that were «,ked In connection with 
the pictorial sequence., two question, were asked without accompanying 

• Tlic pictorial story sequences were selected from Tlw. n,( i i, . 
MSi£<}SiJBl.imiB^iicAtor developed brvictorci^T;^-"-!^^- 
Cooper and R^b^rTc^aiii^ Permission L u^^ m l>ill"» 
evaluation was granted by Dr bicireni !f p I *" 
of aild Development and Fa^ly ufe C^N'^rt^ent 



Pictorial material . These „er. (9) "Mark che face that .hews hov you 
foel vhen you co« to school 1„ the ^r..l„s". and (10) "Mark the face 
that .howa how you fe.l when school 1. over for the day arid you are 
going home". 

Scorini* 

The results were scored for attitude coward teacher (questions 
4. 5. and 8) and attitude toward school In general (questions 1. 2. 3. 
6. 7. 9, and 10), as in tha followlngi 
Question. 1, 2. 3. *. 5. 6. and 81 

happy - 3 \ 

neutral - 2 " • 

sad - 1 

angry - i 
Question 7 

happy - 1 
neutral - 2 
sad - 3 
angry - 3 
Questions 9 and 10 were scored In combination: 

happy -happy - 5 happy - sad . 3 

neutral -sad - neutral - neutral - 3 

sad - happy . i ^„g^ . ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

angry - neutral - 1 ^^^^^ . ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

neutral . happy - 2 sad - neutral - 1 




Bobby is on his way to school. 




HQ Qots to school. 




1. 



Ho opens the door and fiocsinsidft. • ' . 
Tnic'n face do you t/iink is Bobby's face?' 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 




4 AC princ.p;i; says "From now on, the 

Sr^K-M '* ^^'u'*'^" Saturday morning • 
«of chijdron who want to come to read to 
piiy oamos, or to muko things." • " 



Karen says, "Oh Jane, that's a good 
Idea. Let $ come over here on Saturday. 



. • I * 



• » • • 




Jane says/'WcIi— ' . • 
2. V/hich face do you think is Jane's face? ' . 



J> 
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1 

> 


fi£ST COP! AVAILABLE 

f 




























1 inM ■ . • 







JVIark is vvorkinQ at school. 




Mark's teacher comes over. 
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She looks at Mark's work. 



.Vhich face do you think in Mark's facc'> 

■ J ■ ' 
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Ti)Q tcnclur says, "Class, let's put. 
our chr.Irs lOQCiher in a circle." 




She says "Katby, come put your chair 
here next to mine today." 




' Tho class sits down. Kathy i$ next to her 
teacher. 
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1 




• 











Julio is in school. 




Each child is telling about his 
favorite food. 



•• • 
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It- is Julie's turn to tell about 
her favorite food. 



;ric 



face do you thiiiJ: jc Julic'rj f.ico? 




huy is palming at school. 




He spills some paint on the floor. 




How does Ray feel? 



7. '.Tiiich face do you think is Hay'c face? 
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Ann is schooJ* 



r 




Her teacher says, "Go to the offlc 
Aim, the principal wants to see yc 



o 
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Ann goes to the office. She sees the principal. 



ch fncc do you think ifs Ann':; r.iQr.? 




Quc;.>cion Ko. 2. 




Quc;;tion No, 3. 

4 




Question No. 5. 
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Self Conce[*t Scale 



Purpose 



To assess the extent of a chlldVs positive attitudes 
towards himself, 

jjatorials 

I'he self concept scale consists of a AO item adjective 

check list (page 170), containing both positive and negative ..descriptive 
terms. 

Proceduraa 

The self concept test Is Individually administered. When 
testing a child, the examiner says. "I a» going to read a list of 
words to you. When you hear them, I would like you to tell me if you 
think they are like you or not like you. For exa,^le. If I say. -clever- 
and you think you are a clever person, you say y... if you think you are 
not a clever person, you say no. I want to know what words are like 
you most of the time." The examiner then reads the adjectives one 
at a time and records the child- s responses. If the child hesitates 
or indicates that he does not understand a term, a standard definition 
of the term is given. 
Scoring ; 

A child is given a score of 1 for every "yes" to a positive 
adjective and for every "no" to a negative adjective. The highest 
possible score if AO and the higher the child's score the higher his 
self concept as measured by this instrument. 
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!• good 

3. careful 

4* neat 

5. confused 

^. atupld 

7, playful 

8. crazy 



9. br^ive 



XI. upset 

12, scared- 

13, noroal 

14, chicken 



16. trusted 

17. lazy 

18. lovable 

19. nervous 

20. calm 

21. kind 



30. sad 

31. truthful 



2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 



7. 
8. 

10. angry 



11. 
12. 
13. 

15. peaceful it' 

i r. . . 



16. 
17. 
18! 
19. 
20. 

22. healthy 22' 

23. nasty 

24. babyish 24* 

25. smart 25' 

26. slow 26* 

27. happy 27' 
23. strange 2s' 
29. weak 



29. 

30. 

32. noisy ^2' 

33. pleasant 33' 

34. messy 3^; 

35. strong 35 ^ 

36. mean 3^' 

37. hardworking 37 | 
33. loud 32* 

39. honest 39 | 

40. friendly ^q] 



purpose 

To assess the extent of children's need to achieve In 
academic work. 
Kitorlals 

Four pictures depicting children in different school 
related settinfis were employed. The pictures are presented on 
P«S«. 173 to 176. . In addition, m ..t of standard questions were 
prepared to be used in conjunction with each picture. These questions 
are presented on page 1-72,. 
Procedures 

Tlie test is administered individally. When giving the test, 
the examiner says: "I am going to show you some pictures one at a time 
and 1 want you to tell me a story about each one. I would like you 
to tell me what you believe the people are thinking, feeling and doing." 
After the child relates his story, the standardized questions are asked 
if they have not been answered spontaneously in the story. 
Scoring 

The stories are read by three examiners working Independently. 
Each stoiy Is rated on a 1-5 point scale of achievement orientation. 
Inter-rater reliability for the stories was quite high with a correlation 
of over .80. Differences were resolved by discussion. 



So^Jrrf/^^ ^^""^Z McClelland Need Achieves c.nt Test but 

the pictures were selected specifically for this study. 



L'eea Achicvc.uuii; LV^' Qu«iii:;loni. 

1. Boy reading on a bus 

a. Wliat is he doine? What Mud of book? 

b. Where is bus going? 

c. How does he feel? 

d. Why does he feel the vay he feels? 

2. Girls in hall 

a. Where are they? 

b. What are they doing? 

c. If in school, vdiere are they going? 

d. What are they talking eOjout? 

e. Like school? What do teachers think of them? 

f . Why do they have to go to school? 

3« Teacher 

a. Who is he? 

b. What is he doing? 

c. Why? 

d. Kids like him? 

e. Does he like to teach? 

f . Does he like children? 

h. Boy leaning on book 

a. What is he doing? 

b. Why does he feel the way he feels? Does he feel like this alv^^ys? 

c. Does he like school? 

d. What do parents think of vhat he does in school? 

e. Is school import ai^t for him? 

f . Why should he go to school? 

ERIC 



Tt!«t Anxiety Scalo 

BESrCQHAViUUBU 

Purpose 

To assess the extent of individual children's level of 
anxiety in general and their anxiety about school situations, in 
particular, 
^itorials 

rha Sarason (1960) test anxiety questionnaire was employed 
Without modification. T».e ^asur. consistB of 41 questions, of vhlch I 
11 ate lie scale items (i.e. ite«« designed to assess vi^ether the child \ 
is "faking" good or bad), a copy of the test is attached (pages 178. 179, 180)i 
The lie ^cale icems are circled for easy identification. 

?rocodurf?s * ; 

The test Is individually administered. The instructions are 
provided on the top of the page of questions (page 178). After the 
i..-tructions are read, the child Is assured that his answers a»e 
... ivate and that they win not be shown to teach.rs or to parents. 

Scoring 

The child is given a score of 1 for every question he answers ; 
with a yes. IVo scores are obtained, a Ue Scale Score and an Anxiety 
score. The Lie Scale Score Is the nuaber of positive answers to 
Ue Scale itc«. The Anxiety Score is the number of positive responses 
to all other items. 



o 
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•• you tiiirA Md fPo? n,?;^ , 5* W«Uons aro about 

. 1 ^ ^ J-^*"" sohool, and about a lot of other tbins"- 

abou? it. '^s.:Tt"^^„,^2::j.^°° * "^^^ 

i!avo you over boon afraid of GCtttag hurt? 

I-ryou\frS"nhaf vof ^ °^ '=1'»=^ 

jrou airaia that you are going to make some bad mistakes? 

upon soJ^;l llT^^'l^Xf^^'- ""^ 
3, Eo you ovor worry about taowing your lessons? 

iluve you ever had a scary cream? 

^^^^ ^^^^^ - other 

r > tvr '--^^ 

(L) 11. Bo you ever worry about vhat other people thinX of you? 

:2. vrnen whe teacher asks you to wite on the 'olac:^>oai^d m Tront oi- th>^ r-^^^. 
aoes the hand you write vith sometimes sha^e a little? 

(:.) 1". Do you ever vorry? 

Ih. jr.KJn the teacher is tcachinc you about rcculinc;, do you fe^^l fiat ot^^.^ 
cnildren in class understand her better than you? 



r 
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<I.) i;. Do you over wo.-ry about .om.thirs bad h.-.i,per.ln3 to .o,.co;io you taow7 
Eo you tUnk you voi-ry 1.0,0 about school Kiui otV^cr diUurc-n? 

w-ons When the teaoto caSs^on^ou? 
<:.) .w. Bo you cvor vorry that you ^n't be ahle to do .om.thtog you va.,t to do7 
^ ^Z^^^ - how .uch you have 

20. Has anyone ever been able to scare you? 

'"^ ^'oo^S^ Ty^uf .Sool^rk^'hL"'^'..^" you vorry that you will do =ore 

Jor m your .cnoolwork than other children when you return to school? 

fan'dS tSnl^y^u'^Sot^do"^''* ^"^^ 6^^^ i° ^our cl^.s 

C^) 23. Are you ever unhappy? 

^ Sy/d^ ---^^S lesson Tor the 

ao you vorry that you will do poorly on the lesson? 

the teacher says that she is fmir^n -pa^a ^ 4. v 

learned, do you set a f^nn^^Li ^ ^^^^ ^"^^ ^^.ve . 

, you geT; a lUnny feeling in your stomach? 

(10 2o. V.'hen you vere younger, were you ever scax-ed of anything? 

^<r^Z^^ ''^^^ on you, would you p-^obablv 

-el IxKe crying even though you would try not to cry? P^ooably 

','0, Do you sometimes dream at nlffh-h t>i«+ i-Vft +««-v 

not know your lessons? ^ ^^ry because you do 

(L) 2:*. Do you ever worry about what is going to happen? 

jn the following questions the word "tect" ic n-nd vv;- t , - 

o.' oy your Bpoaking aloud, or by your writinr on -v^ ?i;Tf "^t^^'- l^^'-^'-^> 

i>..r:.:rGtand what I mean by "test" !^t if t^.^ v ? 

.10 3o..ething to find out'^how^uch you w!^ '^"^^^^^ "^^''^^ ^^"^ 



3^'. Are you afraid of school tests? 

31. Do you worry a lot before you t.^J^e a test? 



•J :■ 
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Do you worry a lot vhUe you ore toltina a tODt? 

tel« " ^° ^'"^^y ^bout how veil you did o« 

^2^1 ''''^ "^'^^ Voor^ » » t..t you had In 

«hon you «ro taktog ^ tect. doa. the huid you wito vlth sha:« a littloj 
'^l^.r^i:^ '^^^'^ *>^^ you 

^^^^ ^ W ve^ 
Do you a lot of times that you didn't vor^ so nuoh about te.tsJ 

retV':^:u?:r z^^^SiS^/^^^^-^ *° ^^^^ ^ y- 

vr«ile you are tail^ag a test do you usuaiy think you are doing poorly? 
te^oriylie^ K,*: If-f . ^ y- -etl^e. vorxy that the 

* Lie Scale Items are indicated by (L) 



Inccirest Invtintory 



To ass<.ss the breadth and variety of interests of particular 
diildren in non-academic activities and endeavors. 
jl' .'terials 

An interest inventory (pages 182~184) vhich consists of 98 
questions, broken down into various categories, and which enquired 
as to the child's participation in various activities. 

Procedures 

The test is individually administered. In giving the test, 
the examiner says "I am going to ask you about the kinds of things 
you do in and out of school, okay?" The various questions are then 
read to the child and his responses are recorded on the question sheet. 

Tl^e child is given a point for every question that he answer 
in the affirmative. The larger his total score the larger his bro.-l> 
of interest as measured by this instrument. 



Po you rlay» • « 

y * 0 t hora ^ pica so l ist 

1. zizzi — 

— ~ 



Do you take Icssona in; 

? . /ji i L nr 

A' 1^^ ^ cuss ion 
7. ot hors - please list 
1, ^ 



A ilr; & Graf CO 

Do you partake of 

T , a x' c lessons 

J '^}^^^<>} \^^^?hy lessons 

A . v> v> I 'k with clay 

^ > . WO ; I V i n) ^ 

r*cul pture ^ 

I*. ii L innkin?; 

* col I nj^c 

/ . r» i l k screening 
! ? • c ro che t 
} *» knit 

' • *_J^l^,Q^^^o t*kinp; 

i' - i>iip-»r5 - ivli'asc lisc 1, 

2. 
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you picy or participate In^ . 
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you collect or participate In. 



- coin;; 




5. 
7. 



Ji9^?o l c ars 
• boats 



I** railroads 




? ^.l^'I.^^ ^ ^' VQ writing 
naiura study 




*\. o Thoxu please ^KjGt 



^47 



you uelong to# 
1 • i > > %v u 1 c s 




pub 1 i c l lb rary 



n.-vi ap Fire ji-i r I s ^ 

T -K — 
"c hurch clubs - spGcify' 
1 . — 

2~ ' 



3. 



a. Brt)id (£dto ol) 

b. Band (r.niari coinbo)' 



Clv ilJrcns t hentre 
"o Thors pleas e lisT 

1, 

2 , 

3- 



'^'/iMil^^l,^^^ ^ ^^^ Sarbap.e 
: " ch ove 1 1 ing snow 

\-_y ard wor]c~ — - 
'^._^cJ^o. filing your room 

* ironinR 



QCher - please list 



Pupil Activity Scalo 



Purpose 

To assess the nature of a particular child's behavior 
day in a school setting. 
Materials 

A six category, time monitored behavior rating scale (page 187) 
was the test instrui^ent. The categories used and a brief description 
of each follows: 

1- Cons ral Conten t - this describes the specific activity la 
which the child is involved. It serves as a context lor all 

Other categories. 

2- Location - if child leaves room for more than five minutes. 
^ he should be followed, 

3. ^^^^^^ cues - the observer using a previously agreed upon 

list of categories, picks one most descriptive of the child's 
affect. 

^. Group^ize - this designates the number of children with 

whom the observed child is interacting. Teachers and other 
adults are not recorded. 

5. S^^^cture - 'teacher-structured' describes an activity which 

the teacher has actively organized and in which she is actively 
participating. ^'Teacher-initiated' describes an accxvicy wh.ch 
the teacher has orsanized but in which she is not actively 
participating, "avild-initiated' refers to an activity initiated 
by the child and carried out independently of the teacher. 



8 



to whole cl^ass If oiiher te^cl.ur~i,.Uiai:ed or child- 
initiated has been prevloasly used to desctibe structure. 
>?oae - this refers to materials with which the child 'is vorking; 
that is. With a text, or other ^.trictly acadeinic tnaterial or 
with subject matter not strictly academic in nature (o.s. 
<5pGlling bee, word gaines). 

laterest - if the child wisheg to pursue Lh. activity It is 
considered interest. 
See attached recording copy. 

Procodures 

Il>a scale Is usfid by Individual observers who have been 
trained in its use. The observer randomly selects a single child 
in a class and observes hi:, for one hour. At the end of every five 
uunute period the child's behavior at that time is reocrded. 

Scoring 

The nuAer of ti«.s the child euaages in the various activities 
for a particular hour are tabulated, ai.is parndts comparison between 
different children in the same classroon and between children in 
dif f e rent schools . 



!< 



' J 



1 i 



J ^ 



"1 



Time 



> 

o 
rr 

<! 

ft 



Assigned Seat 
Unasslsned Scat 
Open Area 
Teacher's Desk 
Out of room 



Attentive Excited 
Attentive Tense 
Noisy & Disruptive 
Noisy & Busy 
Quiet & Busy 
Quiet & Idle 



1 
2 

3-5 

6+ 

All . 

Teacher structured 

Teacher Initiated 
Child Initiated 
Child Structured 



Telling 
Leading 
Discussing 
Peer 

Listening 
Supervising 
Housekeeping 
Individual Attention 
No CO! I tact 



Text 

Applied 

Interest 



o 
o 



o 



O 

o 



1W 



t-3 
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Cla^ij, room At inv^j phu r*.? 



Purpose 

To assess the emotional climate of classrooras by 
direct o^jservation. 
Materials 

The measure of Classroon, Atmosphere consists of a check- 
list (page 191) that is filled out by individual observers. The 
teachers are told that the observers are there to do a classrooza 
atmosphere study for the WOIS. The teachers and schools are promised 
that they will not be identified beyond the description of inner, 
middle, etc., schools. Each observer is given Instructions on how 
CO fill out the checklist. 
Pro CO dure 

' - « 

The Classroom Atmosphere ccale was designed for use by 
i-lividual observers. Each observer is familiarised with the scale 
(r-.fies 189 and 190), and taught time sampling procedures. Tnat is, 
the observer is taught to rate behaviors for a given period of time 
(20 minutes) at different times during the day and in different 
classrooms* 
Scoring 

Total scores for Che various activities ore smuaad ,.cro.« 
observers working in a particular school to get an overall view of t!,e 
at»K>aphere in the school. Use of the rating scale in different class- 
rooms makes cross-school comparisons possible. 



\j» litis i tii4L 4 i»w 



BEST m AVAILABLE . « ;uuiy 

1. Go CD tlio office of d.o school, tell ihu,.-. you aru from the 

U of k and h^re to do thu classrooQ ..i.r,o,si>hura stuay. You have 
the room nunibers so you can fifiure out where the rooiLs are. 

2. Do not identify teachers, do not show protocols to the admin- 
istration, 'staff, teachers, etc. (We will report to them after 
the study is conipletGd). 

3. At the classroom, tell teacher you are from the U of R and 
here to do World of Inquiry Classroom Atmosphera Study .and could 
you come in and sit down for 20 minutes. If class is leaving for 
gym, etc., come back later - do other classrooms in the meantime. 

4. Do not discuss protocols with other team member. Try to sit in 
back of the room away from each other. 

5. For the first five minutes in each classroom, sit and observe. 
Last 15 minutes keep a running tally of items 1 thrnn ph v After 
leaving the classroom, linmediatelv fill in items 6 and 7. 

6- l£e]ILi - put a line down for every time a teacher initiates an 
interaction with a pupil also every time a child initiates a 
contact with the teacher. 

ltem_2 - Record the number of times teacher uses positive or 
negative verbalization (on group or individual level). 
Item^- Count number of times individual children leave or 
enter classroom (not when half class gets up and goes to re.idins, 
only when an individual goes on an errand or the bathroom, etc.). 
Record individual entrances and exits for each time snnui child 
leaves or enters (if necessary, i^xplnln in uirglns). 
Uoinji. - Nuna>er of timer, children interact with viicU oi.her. 
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7. 



•3. 



lt«J-Ll - Diffcsroac children not attending - uubjocLivc - if 

residing a book in one clabs while losHon is going on. iidgau 

be ok - then do not record as not attending, depends on teacher's 

expectations, 

UizSLA - Fill out after you leave the cXassroora - circle one 
nuuiber that most repro«ents where teacher falls on Encouragement/ 
Discouragement scale of discussion. 
ltem_7 - Authoritarian - teacher makes all decisions 

Laissez raire - no overt control seen 

Democratic - control shared 
If teacher leans in any one of these directions more- than 
anoLher. circle one, if combination of two modes is equally 
present, circle two. 

Record any explanations or suggestions that will be helpful 
in scoring or developing future ones. 

Make sure correct names (teachers and yours) are on protocols, 
and room numbers. 
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1. Teacher/child initiated interactions 

teachor Initiated , , 

child initiated 

/ /. 

~ 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 



2. Nu«a>er of times teacher uses negative or petti ve verbalisation 

positive 

negative 



3. 



TOTAL 

TOTAL 

Nun.ber of tinges individual children leave or enter classroom 
leave 

enter 

It 



it 



TOTAL 

TOTAL 



4. Nuniber of child/child initiated in 



teractions 



TOTAL 



5. Nu^er of different children „ot paying attention. 



TOTAL 



1 2 3 A c: 



7. Tcachor Mode (circle one) 

Authoritarian Laissc. Fairo r.e.ocr.tic 
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It is not easy to su.iiniarl2e the work of six years which is 
^etail^d in the precedine pages. Perhaps a luore ineaningful sumnnuioa 
would <Ieal with what has been learned about evalur.tion rather than 
with what was loarned about the effects of attendance at the WOIS. 
Ox course, the two are inextricably interrelated, so a discussion of 
what was learned in and about the evaluation of necessity reflects 
upon the operation of the school and its work. By sumiaarizing 
some of what was learned about the evaluation it is thus possible to 
look at the WOIS from a different perspective and that is another way 
of reviewing the vork of the past six years. 

Originally the aim of the evaluation was to assess how well 
the WOIS was attaining some of its objectives (set forth in the intro- 
duction to this report). It was really not possible to do this in any 
adequate way for a number of different reasons. First of all, the goals 
wore too numerous. A program designed to evaluate them all would have 
been large, costly^ and might well have impinged on the educational 
program. Secondly many of the goals were stated in such a way as to 
make evaluation difficult or impossible, 'fhis was not done deliberately, 
the goals were honestly set. But the ir.easurenK.nt of attitude, and values 
is still in its infancy and the evaluation teams efforts in tlvls rei^rrd 
wore unsatisfactory. Finally there nevor really were enough funds 
to do Che evaluation job in the way it needed to be done. Tne evaluaticn 
budget was always a tiny fraction of the total school budge.. Considering 



allocate runa^ fo^ tuis function .,.,.oar^ w-.. ..u ,ou.u ^ooli.^. . 

There were other lessons that the evaluation team learned 
the hard way. The scarcity of good ineasures of academic as well 
oi: uon-acadenac skills and abilities ca..e as soti.ethins of a surprise. 
:=:vou well known .md atandardi..ed instruT..onts were found to have serious 
li.atation^ in practice. Tne lack of statistical conversion tahles 
for co«-.?aring performance on different, coi:».erciaUy produced achleve- 
r.oat tests, is a case in point. In the non-academic domain of assess- 
;;.ont one confronts a genuine wasteland. A good portion of our time 
and effort during the evaluation period was devoted to test construction, 
v.aidation und replication. Although this activity was necessary, it 
took much neeued time and resources away from the evaluation proper. 
Perhaps because of poor communication, these test construction efforts 
were not always und..rstood by WOIS school personnel and were sometimes 
viewed as "fringe benefits" rather than legitimate evaluation efforts. 

A persistent problem in evaluation, and one that this cv.iluation 
loani dia overconje had to do with balancing the needs of the school 
with the needs of the evaluation. If evaluation activities are too 
extensive, and if children are always out being tested, then the 
evaluation interferes with the very process it seeks to ir.easurc and 
lo ..o longer valuable. On the other hand, if evaluation activity is 
too minim.a, there is no real way to assess the actual ebbs and flows 
of the educational process. The task for the evaluation is to be 
present without being intrusive and that is a difficult position to take. 
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On this .score, the evaluation t..,. i., r.i: lor. vUh sc.ool 

pvTsonnol. caiue out rather well. Teacheir, c.nu ..u.rr, for tl.e u.o;,i: 
part, did not express the feeling that children were being seen too 
of ten or tU^t the evaluation team vas absent too ir.uch. ,,iaht he 
.•.\pocted, aisaGreements sometimes arose aa to who should do what. 
cVcasionally the evaluators felt that they were heing ^sked to 

vlo tasks that were rightfully in the teacher's doinain and teachers 
^oir.etin«8 felt that they were being asked to do soine of the cvaluators' 
work. Although such frictions were minliTial, they did exist. Tliey 
«poko to the need for continual meeting and discussion between eval- 
uation team and hc«t school. It is, perhaps, an obvious lesson but 
one that had to be learned the hard way. 

Still another problem that had to be dealt with were the 
differing conceptions of evaluation that were held by the evaluation 
team on the one hand, and school personnel on the other. The evaluation 
team came from an academic background and saw evalu:ition a.-, a research 
I>roject Lhat required controls, ineasureinent and standardised procedures. 
Taey were cautious in reporting any findings and interpreting them 
because of an awareness of the difficulties with the tests, administration 
and other uncontrolled factors. Again and again the evaluation team 
.nought more time to test other possible interpretations to finding.-; 
before reaching conclusions. 

School personnel, who came from an educational bucki^rou.;d, ' 
were more interested in definitive results that could be reported 
to the public. This desire was understandable. Each year the 
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a.o ovaluaciou resales to fight for funds and to j^)stify the school's 
continued cxi.stonce. It was Inevit.bla thc.u f rictions would arise, 

vK. Lhoy did, between the diveriii* int-.->i-,»L. - . v i. i , . 

uAvufou anLerofavj, ox the school and the 

cvalujvtion team. 

It is iKiortant to examine this conflict if any lessons are 
to be learned from it. Tl.e evaluation team's scientific reluctance to 
-..ke definitive ^taten^ents is understandable within the academic frame- 
vork within which it generally operates. Likewise, the school personnel's 
nood for public information of an unequivocal sort is also understandable, 
iioth groups are operating under guidelines and principles that are 
rii;ht and reasonable to them but not paramount to the other group. 
Once this is understood and appreciated by both sides, some compromises 
of a reasonable nature can be worked out. One possibility is a dual 
ivport system with one report going to the scientific community and 
-.uLUer going to the educational com;nunity. Some balance between the 
conflictinfi needs of the two groups is required. 

Other problems of evaluation are more general but are none- 
tac^less germane to the work described here. Education is such a coi.?lex 
and multi faceted system that one could never assess all of its eo.p.n.nts. 
Selection is necessary and however well infor..id it ...y be, it c.;nnot 
help but be arbitrary as well. The domains chosen for assc.........t such 

as pupil attitudes, self concept, and so on, seer..d reasonable at ti.e 
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^ i but ur, uul aave (.a,v>.u ,u oi tha . St.:. 
.1,0 VOIS v,x:vo.i onc^. There alv,-.ys tu. ; ;.j i ; ty L:..t uC.ur 
iii^LrunK.nt.s or procc'dures would have revooled effects thac vera 
moi-oly obscurod by tl>e n^.iaures that vere eniployed. It is hoped 
uu.t chili w.-,i, not the ca-oic, hut one can never tixira. . 

In Ll»c end, porliaps cho most iii.portaat lessen to ba learnc;d 
/ana the evaluation is that education is essentially a dynandc process . 
and that schools are always socletias In transition. As a consequence. 
..v..luation can never be static and fixed but has to be flexible enough 
to .id.vpt to the inevitable changes in the educational process without. 
V.C the same time, affecting that process. Tne price of a successful 
evaluation is sustained vigilance to the changing vicissitudes of the 
^>ohool. If the present evaluation had a major failing, it was its 
i-.aiure to include procedures for monitoring changes in the organization, 
frauHiwork. etc.. of the school so that evaluation procedures cculd be 
..v:.»pted accordingly. The irost important lesson to be learned, then, is 
e-.uvt evaluation cannot be done in a vacuum and must be constantly tuned 
to the changing rhythms and keys of the educational process it seeks 



to assess. 



l-i^ese are but some of the lessons that were learned in conducting 
u.o WOIS evaluation. Under the circumstances of a constantly <:har.ain:i 
school environment and of changing instrum.ats, procedures and c-valv.ation 
A^r..oanel. it is difficult to be highly confident of the results reported 
here. Tne findings shDuld not be used either to indict or to extol che 
.v^OIS. At best the results reflect and describe some facets of a :>c:-.ool 
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.uu.l>ur8 Which provide only a static picture of ongoing activities, 
rue interpretation of the results should take account of the discr.,...cy 
.KLweon static figures and dynamic procc.:..,cs . St.-u,i,tics nr. always 
.n.t a taiat shadow of the world they are reriectiag. Nu,i,ers cannot 
r.vriect tiio happiness, the directed activity, the irdependence of mind 
nor the creative thrust to be observed in WOXS pupils. To bo sure, 
such qualities can be observed in children attending other schools as 
v.U. 3ut the WOIS created this atmosphere by design and thus helps 
to understand how to construct such school environments. 

Tae World of Inquiry is an experi:.k>nt xn education and this 
report ac..scribes efforts to evaluate so«e of its effects upon children. 
.>ut it uu^y be that the aost important eff..cts are really not capable 
of being measured. How does one measure joy and happiness children 
-.>orience in attending the school? It is hard to imagine that such 
: y and happiness could be detreniental to the educational proc.as. 
ror if children are joyful and happy m what they are about they will 
draw the last drop of value from every experience, every m.'iierial, 
every challenge with which they are confronted. Helping children to 
fully utilize and appreciate their experience is what good oducacioa 
is all about. 1~ was the overriding goal to which the WOiS ...-.pireC 
aad that it often attained. 
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